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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
“THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.’ 
BY PEAKL PARSONS. 


While our weary eyes are longing 
With impatience, to behold 
The apostle’s visioned city, 
With its streets of burnished gold, 
Where the light of joy eternal 
Streams upon the jasper walls, 
And no shade of sin or sorrow, 
Ever o’er the portal falls, 


We forget, once spake the Master, 
Of an inward kingdom blest, 
Where the pure of heart may enter 
Into joy and peace and rest. 
Everyway the keen sword turning, 
Guards this inward paradise, 
And those flaming gates we enter 
Through the fire of sacrifice. 


——<—oan— 


IT IS NOT I. 
FROM THE ARABIO. 


(This beautiful poem from the Arabic, has not, so 
far as I am aware, been printed before. I copied it 
from the manuscript, which was sent to a friend. 
Thinking that some of your readers may like it, I 
vemture to send it. H. H. RB.) 

Northampton, Mass. 


He who died at Ayria sends this to comfort all his 
é 


Faithful friends! it lies, I know, 
Pale and white and coll as snow, 
And ye say: ‘‘Abdallah’s dead!” 
Weeping at the foot and head, 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers, 
Yet I smile and whisper this: 
Iam not the thing you kiss, 
Cease your tears and let it lie,— 
It was mine, it is not I. 


Sweet friends! what the women lave 
For the last sleep of the grave, 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which at last 

Like a bird my soul hath passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room; 

The wearer, not the garb; the plume 

Of the eagle, not the bars 

That kept him from those splendid stars. 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a single tear; 

‘Tis an empty sea-shell, one 

Out of which the pearl is gone; 
The shell is broken, it lies there, — 
The pearl, the all, the soul is here. 
*Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury,— 

A mind that loved him; let it lie; 
Let the shard be earth once more, 
Since the gold iz in his store. 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy word is understood; 
Now the long, long wonder ends; 
Yet ye weep, my foolish friends; 
While the man whom ye call dead 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you,—lost, ’tis true, 
For any light that shines for you, 
But in the light you cannot see, 
Of undisturbed felicity, 

In a perfect paradise, 

And a life that never dies. 


Farewell friends! but not farewell,— 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s march, a little space; 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by true love taught, 
That here is all and there is naught. 
Weep awhile if ye are fain, 
Sunshine still must follow pain, 

Only not at death,—for death, . 
Now we know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw, when we enter 
Life which is of all life the center. 
Be ye certain, all seems love 

Viewed from Allah's throne above; 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home. 





OVER-SENSITIVENESS. 


Indignant correspondents often write to the 
Woman’s Journat, expressing great indigna- 
tion over especial passages in the newspapers 
or magazines of the day—passages which re- 
fer to women, or to women’s efforts, in a sar- 
castic or insolent way. The offensive phrases 
are usually quoted, with the request,or at 
least the suggestion, that the offender should 
be held up to the world’s reproach. These 
suggestions are always welcome, because they 
help those who write for this JournaL to 
keep up with the sins of their opponents, and 
because they occasionally furnish a really 
good text. Indeed they are not always sug- 
gestive of indignation only; for even where 
the passages quoted are actually very unjust, 
they often cover a particle of truth; are often 
profitable for warning. Sir Arthur Helps 
says that we not only need to know the com- 
mon sense of the community, on any given 
topic, but its common nonsense. 

Many things may, however, be said in an un- 
kind spirit, and yet be far from nonsense. 
Fas est ab hoste doceri ; we need to learn from 
our enemies. As Emerson says, it is more 
for our interest to discover our weak point 
than it is for the interest of any one else to 
teach it to us. It is commonly a proof of 
strength to be able to stand a little injustice. 
In Mrs. Trollope’s days, when America had 
hardly taken its secure place among the na- 
tions, we made ourselves anxious over every 
English criticism; but now they are scarcely 
even reprinted. The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment is old enough, I think, to be indifferent 
to a good many unkind misrepresentations, 
which might have hurt it seriously at first. 
It is large enough, also, to include samples of 
all sorts of people, good, bad and indifferent; 
and the best use we can make of even unkind 
criticism is not to be merely indignant at it, 
but to take any hints it gives and endeavor in 
future to disarm it. 

Thus, for instance, an excellent lady writes 
to us in some natural displeasure at the un- 
kind ending of a 7ribune editorial on “Study 
at Home.’ This editorial commends the 
praiseworthy efforts made by certain ladies 
in London and in Boston to encourage study 
at home on the part of young girls who have 
left school; and closes thus: 

“It is refreshing to find work going on thus 
quietly in a direction which tends to cultivate 
the graces of home life, while it makes read- 
ing and study more firm and enduring. To 
pass from the wrangling of high-voiced wo- 
men in public to this simple intercourse of the 
wise and the young in the privacy of corre- 
spondence, is like stepping out of the noisy 
street into green fields.”’ 

This our correspondent regards, and per- 
haps with some justice, as ‘ta mean fling.” 
Possibly it was so intended. Possibly it was 
written without very definite intention, by 
some belated editorial writer, hurried, half 
asleep, and not stopping to weigh his words 
very carefully. In either case, no doubt, it 
is censurable. But is there no other point of 
view in which we can regard it? Let us con- 
sider. 

Is there any doubt that the sentence, as it 
stands, is absolutely true? It seems as unde- 
niable as the Scriptural preference for dwell- 
ing on the house-top rather than in the house 
with a brawling woman. And inasmuch as 
women now meet in public for a variety of 
purposes, and have at least the opportunity 
of wrangling about missionary work, charita- 
ble work, temperance work, and a variety of 
work in no way connected with Woman Suf- 
frage, there seems no reason why the particu- 
lar work of the Woman’s Journav should 
feel itself selected for reproof. Let the cap 
be worn by those whom it fits, if such there 


be. °¢ 
And supposing that it fits ourselves, can we 


do better than to wear it? Can we deny that, 
as it proverbially takes all sorts of men to 
make a world, so it takes all sorts of women? 
Can we deny that it is almost inevitable, in 
the present state of affairs, that some of these 
women should be high-voiced,and should some- 
times disagree? If they disgrace, it is almost 
inevitable that they should sometimes be 
tempted into wrangling; and if they wrangle, 
they must do it with high voices, because 
those are the voices they possess. No doubt 
it is to be desired that all women should be so 
trained spiritually that they should never 
quarrel, and so trained elocutionally that 
their voices, even when speaking to large au- 
diences, should seem as low and sweet as An- 
nie Laurie’s. There are some who already 
attain these combined graces; but it cannot 
be expected of all. If all attained them, the 
contrast between men’s and women’s meet- 
ings would be quite too painful; and the im- 
mortal maxim of Mrs. Poyser as to the link of 
foolishness that still unites the sexes, would 
lose its force forever. 

For one, I am quite content to know—con- 
sidering the short time that women have 
practiced public speaking—that they are rap- 





idly learning to speak easily and agreeably 
to large audiences, just as they long since 
learned to sing agreeably to the same. And 
it is also quite enough to know—considering 
the difficult work of reform that women have 
to carry on—that they agree, on the whole, 
as well as men-reformers agree, and certainly 
exhibit much less wrangling in public than 
they showed half a dozen years ago. But if, 
in spite of this, there is still room for criticism, 
—or if the criticism is still unkindly made, 
when there is no real reason for it,—the best 
thing that can be done is to put in practice 
those two golden lines from the ‘Strung 
Pearls” of the German poet Riickert: 

“‘Whoso mistakes me now, but leads me on to make 
My life henceforth so plain that no one can mistake.” 

T. W. i. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


The following Call has been issued for the 
Woman’s Congress. We hope that it will be 
generally attended by all women who are in- 
terested in the elevation and advancement of 
their sex. 


The Call that invites attention to a Third 
Congress of Women has in it nothing new, 
and may yet occasion surprise. Persistence 
in extended enterprise has not hitherto been 
recognized as characteristic of our sex, in 
whose earlier efforts the fervor attendant 
upon the commencement of a good work has 
sometimes threatened to exhaust the energy 
requisite for its completion. To this power 
of impulse women must indeed add the great 
power of perseverance, before which all ob- 
stacles to true progress must in time give way. 

For the object of this Congress, and for the 
spirit which should pervade it, we must refer 
our readers to the published record of the two 
meetings which have preceded it, and to the ac- 
company ing list of topics proposed for its study 
anddiscussion. All thatconcerns women, as in- 
dividuals and as members of society, as re- 
cipients of the law and order already exist- 
ing, and as participants in the law-making 
right and power, as educators and as educa- 
ted, will properly come within the scope of 
its deliberations. 

While these meetings may be valued as op- 
portunities of making known the personal abil- 
ity and acquirements of individual women, 
they are yet more precious as offering to the 
sex at large opportunities for the interchange 
of thought never before enjoyed by them. 
The very fact of their deliberation in common, 
combined with so general and simple a meth- 
od of representation, marks the progress of 
the time, and opens the door to new possibili- 
ties of good and of use. 

Though women owly are expected to take 
part in our meetings, our audience is composed 
of both sexes. The interest with which the 
reports of our Congress are looked for assures 
us that Society, in spite of its divisions of opin- 
ion and sentiment, is disposed to welcome in 
the extended and combined action of earnest 
women a new power of help and reform. 

It may be well to state that, while a number 
of papers upon the subjects advertised have 
been invited and secured from competent par- 
ties, a certain number of papers can still be 
received by the committee in charge of the 
programme of the Congress. The invitation 
of last year is therefore repeated to all mem- 
bers to whom the list of topics presented may 
suggest any form of contribution to the mate- 
rial of the Congress. 

All papers intended for this year’s Congress 
should be sent, before the 15th of September, 
to the Chairman of Committee on Topics and 
Papers, or to the Secretary. 

Asking, as before, for friendly suggestions 
and generous co-operation on the part of 
members of our Association, we remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
JuLtia Warp Howe, 
20 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Henrietta W. Jounson, 
Evven Mircue.y, 
Mary A. LiverMoRE, 
Committee on Topics and Papers. 
Topics for Papers and Discussions. 


1, EDUCATION AND HYGIENE. 

The Kindergarten. 

The Teacher’s Office and Position. 

Scientific Education. 

Women on School Boards, 

Health of American Girls. 

2. PROFESSIONS AND EMPLOYMENTS. 

Places open to Women. 

Statistics of the Woman Ministry. 

Statistics of Women in Journalism. 

3. ART OF LIVING. 

The Ideal and the Practical in American Life. 

Household Art and Decoration. 

Kitcuen Chemistry. 

The Progress of Art as a Medium of Civilization. 

Ethics and sthetics of Dress. 

4, FINANCE, 

Uses of Money. 

What Practical Measures will Promote the Finan- 
cial Independence of Women. 

5. CHARITY AND REFORM. 

Vicarious Beneficence. 

Office of Women in the Reform of Criminals of 
their own Sex. 

Women on the Boards of Reformatory Institutions. 
6. THE RELATION OF WOMEN TO THE LEGAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Women as Guardians of our Educational Liberty. 
Limits of Personal Responsibility. 
7. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Efforts of Progressive Women in Europe. 
Statistics of the Condition of Women in this Coun- 


try. i 
Superfluous Women. . 


—<—— ” 


A WORD FROM MARYLAND. 


I notice an article in the Journav of Sept. 
llth, from our county, in which the author, 
after giving some account of ‘Brick’ Pome- 
roy’s speech at the great Woodlawn temper- 
ance meeting, claims to be almost alone in her 
advocacy of Equal Rights in her native coun- 
ty. With all possible respect for ‘‘Pearl Par- 
sons,” I donot think that Suffagists are so 
rare as her language would indicate, as I meet 
with them almost every day. 


| 





As a matter of course, we have a vast immov- 
able mass of ignorance and prejudice here, to 
whom all change is hateful, and the idea of 
equal rights for women especially so, people 
who read nothing but the local Democratic 
papers, opposed, of course, to all liberalism. 


| 


When our Congressman, Archer, made himself | 


notorious and ridiculous by a set speech 
against the doctrine of Woman’s equality, he 
had his admirers here, as well as a strong mi- 
nority who rejected his nonsense as positively 


| as it could have been done in New England. 


We have people here, who are as well up with 
the great world of thought as are those of the 
North and West. Among the reading, thinking 
classes here, a belief in the idea of equal rights 
is almost universal. I speak, of course, of 
northern Maryland; the southern counties are 
still in Egyptian darkness. 

Here, in the first place, a large element of 
our ministry, and of the churches as well, are 
openly with us. Our teachers are almost uni- 
versally Suffragists. In this County four out 
ot five are with us. Here it may not be amiss 
to add that in this State, outside of Baltimore 
city, there is no distinction of sex among the 
teachers in regard to salary. While teachers 
are not well paid, men and women are on terms 
of strict equality both as regards qualifications 
and salary. This is more than can be said of 
more progressive States, Massachusetts for 
example, unless she is slandered. 

In fact, the question is one that meets us dai- 
ly, and upon which every one has an opinion. 
Give us a chance to vote on the question, and 
if Maryland do not poll as large an affirmative 
vote proportionately as Michigan did, I will 
admit that I am ignorant of my native State. 
What we need here is organization; we have 
no lack of material. I will predict that Mary- 
land will not be the last State of the Union 
to do its women justice. 

Straws, it is said, show the course of the 
wind. It is true that the average county ly- 
ceums are not very weighty affairs, but they 
show the course of the wind very decidedly 
here. No subject will draw the crowd that Suf- 
frage will. Just let it be known that it is to 
be debated, and the county hall or school- 
house can soon be packed. So far has this 
been carried that it is now almost impossible, 
at least in Harford and Cecil Counties, to find 
negative speakers, as almost every one with 
enough brains to make an-extempore speech 
is a Suffragist. 

Our Republican press, too, is mostly friend- 
ly, or at least not opposed. Tell the readers of 
the JourNAL that the leaven of equal rights is 
at work in Maryland, and add that there is no 
licensed liquor selling in five counties, more 
than can be said of any other southern Staté. 

In conclusion I would remind ‘Pearl Par- 
sons’’ that a prophet once lamented that he 
alone was faithful in Israel, when God assured 
him that he had seven thousand who had not 
bowed their knees to Baal. So, while she may 
think she is alone, there is still an ever grow- 
ing multitude in Maryland who are uncom- 
promisingly pledged to Equal Rights. 

Joun A, CaLuoun. 

Warwick, Md. 


———_ 


MISS ANNA OLIVER. 


In reprinting an extract entitled ‘‘A Girl in 
the Pulpit,” from a New York paper, we have 
unwittingly given currency to an error. We 
learn from a reliable source that the facts are 
as follows: 

The young lady’s ‘treal name”’ is Miss Anna 
Oliver. It is true that her father is Mr. A. 
H. Snowden, of New York City, now residing 
at South Norwalk, Conn., but Miss Oliver 
was not brought up at home, and perhaps that 
is the reason she is not called by the name of 
her family. Atleast, the Crusade has no con- 
nection with the matter, as she certainly bore 
no other name for years before that reforma- 
tory up-rising. 

The Temperance work, also, has nothing 
whatever to do with Miss Oliver’s study of 
theology, she being in a theological seminar 
before the Crusade commenced. 

Moreover she is understood to deny having 
said that she intended to apply to the Metho- 
dists, or to anyone, for license to preach. Hav- 
ing a first-class license, i. e., from above, she 
is not sure that a second-rate one is needed. 

The misstatements in the paper from which 
we quoted, were doubtless unintentional. We 
have seen none but complimentary notices of 
the course of this young lady. [Eps. W. J.] 


—_——— 





ERRATUM. 


In the editorial entitled ‘Schools worth 
advertising’ last week, for ‘‘whether of the 
clerical or of the scientific school” read 
‘“‘whether of the classical or of &c.” 

In a previous sentence the word ‘‘Puritan” 
was used in a wider sense than was perhaps 
justifiable, and referred to the Puritan tradi- 
tions rather than to the men themselves, 

T. W. H. 


| 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Sweer and Miss Kee er, missiona- 
ries, sailed Saturday for the East Indies. 


Miss Lena Westcort, a Michigan lady, is 
said to be a successful real-estate agent in 
Chicago. 

Miss CuarLottre CusuMan is said to be so 
feeble as to require constant assistance and 
support. ‘ 

Miss JoserHine Butiarp has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library at 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Goutp, the founder of the Italio- 
American school at Rome, is dea‘. Her re- 
mains have been forwarded to America. 


Miss Evven Crenore has been chosen a 
member of the -Dedham School Committee, 
and is the first woman who ever filled that po- 
sition. 

Miss FLrorence ELven Hawock, who grad- 
uated from the Theological School, at Cantona 
N. Y., has been preaching with great accept 
ance in Waitsfield, Vt. 

Mrs. Estuer E. Tuompson, of East Am- 
herst, for several years a teacher of young la- 
dies at Bridgton, N. J., has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher in Wellesley College. 


Mrs. Mary Mares Dopee has returned 
home from her summering in the Adiron- 
dacks with her health entirely restored. She 
has resumed her editorial duties on the St. 
Nicholas, 


Miss Heten M. Knowtton of Worcester 
Mass., who has spent the summer with sever- 
al of her pupils at the Glen House, White 
Mountains, is said to contemplate building a 
studio there next season. 


Rey. Miss Haynes, pastor of the Hallowell 
Society, informs us that Miss Angell, recent 
graduate from the Canton Theological School, 
takes the place of Mrs. Roberts as pastor of 
the Universalist Society in Kittery, Me. 

Mrs. Steruen Saves, the oldest pioneer 
landlady of Niles, Mich., died at her residence, 
Sept. 17, aged seventy-four years. For forty- 
seven years she had lived on the spot where 
she died, having located there in 1828. 


Mrs. SNELLING, the widow of Col. Snell- 
ing, after whom Fort Snelling was named in 
1824, is still living at Cincinnati, at the age 
of ninety-six: Her husband was in the battles 
of Tippecanoe and Brownston, and at the 
surrender of Detroit by Hull. 

Mrs. Loverine of Oxford, celebrated her 
100th birthday September 1. She reads with- 
out the aid of glasses, and retains all her fac- 
ulties in a good degree; and, what is a little 
remarkable for a person of her age, she re- 
members of not seeing Gen. Washington. 


Mrs. Betsey Straw, of Warner, N. H., who 
will be 101 years old on the 10th of next 
month, has just knit two pairs of stockings 
for A. T. Stewart and Dr. Lambert of New 
York. Her health is even better than a year 
ago, and, of course, she reads her fine print 
Bible daily. 

Miss P. W. Sup.ow has been re-elected 
City School Superintendent of Davenport, Ia., 
which is a sufficient guarantee that good work 
will be done, if careful and scholarly supervi- 
sion can secure it. The Davenport schools will 
never lose the position they now occupy as 
first in the State, as long so Miss Sudlow re- 
tains her present position. 

Mary A. Latusury wrote the ‘Song of 
Welcome,’’ which greeted the arrival of the 
President at the Sunday School Assembly at 
Fair Point, on Chatauque Lake, a few weeks 
ago. This song was one of the chief features 
of the welcoming exercises, it being adapted 
to music by Prof. Eben Tourjee, of Boston, 
who succeeded in uniting 10,000 voices in the 
chorus. 

Mrs. Benton is said to be lecturing in aid 
of the education of three sons and two daugh- 
ters, who are hoping to return to Syria to 
take up again the work so much loved by 
their father, who labored there untiringly for 
many years. Her two eldest sons have com- 
pleted their college course at Yale, and are 
now preparing for the ministry; the younger 
is still in college. Her daughters are pursu- 
ing a course of study calculated to fit them 
for teachers, and do honor to the energy and 
assiduity of such a mother. 


Miss Susie Rerrer, the telegraph operator 
in the office of the Keokuk & Des Moines R. 
R. at Croton, Ia., was married, one day last 
week, to Hugh M. Elder. The officers and 
employés of the K. & D. R’y Co., on learning 
of the contemplated marriage of Miss Reiter, 
procured a handsome set of furniture and sent 
it to her, accompanied by a note, in which they 
trust she will value their present, not for its 
intrinsic value but as an evidence of the high 
esteem they bear her. ‘‘Although our busi- 
ness relations will now end, you will carry te 
the home circle the best wishes of the donors.” 
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PROBATE CONFISCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
No. 


On the 12th day of January, 1874, I left 
San Francisco en route for Europe. My hus- 
band provided me with tickets to New York 
and a thousand dollars in gold coin, for my 
expenses while there, and for my general ex- 
penses until I should arrive in France. The 
day after reaching Paris, I received from him 
by mail a letter of credit for one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month, that having been the 
monthly allowance fixed upon ere I left home. 
When I was in London he sent me a draft on 
a bank there, and at the same time, requested 
my sister, in whose house he made his home 
during my absence, and where he died on the 
4th of August, 1874, to remind him of my 
birthday, so that he might surprise me with 
a handsome remembrance, and also again at 
Christmas. 

When he handed me the thousand dollars 
with my ticket, I said, 

“This is more than I asked for; the price 
of the ticket was to be deducted from the 
thousand.”’ 

He replied, “I wish for your sake, my dar- 
ling, that I could make it a million, for I 
don’t think that $150 a month will be enough.” 
As we sat in the carriage on our way to the 
cars, he remarked again, “I greatly fear that 
you will not have money enough to make you 
comfortable. Idon’t want my wife to feel 
that she has toeconomize when she is travel- 
ing.” 

At the station I found a section of the pal- 
ace car secured and paid for, andI saw him 
give a gratuity to the porter, as he charged 
him to see that I had everything to make me 
comfortable. He said to me, “If you should 
be snowed in on the mountains, or delayed by 
any cause whatever, send mea dispatch at 
once, and I will take the first train and join 
you.”” At every change of sleeping cars be- 
tween San Francisco and New York, I found 
a section secured for me by telegraph. 

My letter of credit was not a circular letter, 
and, as I went abroad to travel quite exten- 
sively, I should have been embarrassed on 
that account, but for the kindness of another 
banking house. They offered to advance me 
the entire face of the letter if need be, and 
gave me acircular letter. I wrote my hus- 
band of this arrangement, and, in the last let- 
ter which he received from me, before his 
death, I said, ‘I shall have used the entire 
face of my letter of credit by the time I get 
back to Paris, on the first of September, and 
if you will place two thousand dollars to my 
account at the bank, I will make that amount 
answer all further expenses here and my re- 
turn home.’’ ‘This letter he received on the 
Wednesday before he died, and sat bolstered 
up in bed and read it himself, although he was 
so weak that he was obliged to lay it down 
several times ere he finished reading it. 

But now the lawyer who made the will and 
the executors say that my husband made no 
further provision for my stay abroad, and 
none at allformy return home. And, further- 
more, that the letter of credit was only half 
paid for; but that he did remember to give his 
handsome gold watch and chain, the only val- 
uable piece of individual personal property 
which he possessed, to one of his executors, 
and his dog, Jack, to one of the attending 
physicians. I said tothe lawyer, ‘‘Do you 
think it possible that my husband was in his 
right mind when he signed that will and con- 
veyed away nearly all our common property, 
and made presents to strangers, when he knew 
that his wife was seven thousand miles away 
from home and perfectly destitute of funds? 
I had advised him of the state of my finances, 
and he had received and read the letter on 
the Wednesday before he signed the will on 
Saturday, and made a conveyance which robs 
me of nearly all of our common property. I 
cannot think it possible that he made no pro- 
vision for me, for every one who knew him 
and the kindness of his heart, would be slow 
to think him guilty of such a crime.” 

My husband was ahumaneman. No solici- 
tor for alms was ever turned empty-handed 
away, if there was a semblance of truth in 
his pleas. Once, when we were at Santa Rosa, 
our dog Jack was stolen from the office in 
San Francisco. He sat at the telegraph op- 
erator’s desk for three consecutive hours, and 
was ina state of anxious suspense until the 
wires flashed the glad news that a large re- 
ward had caused the return of the missing dog. 
And this apparently tender-hearted man is 
branded with the infamy of not having pro- 
vided for the return of his absent wife, whom 
he had sent away, a few months before, with 
so much care for herevery want. 

“If Jack had been in Paris,” I continued, 
addressing the lawyer, “think you that my 
husband would have forgotten to provide for 
his return home?’? The attorney replied, 
“Mr. Stow paid off a $3000 mortgage on your 
place after he was taken sick.’ 

“What of that?” I made answer. “That 
was money which I had placed in his hands 
before I was married to him to hold in trust, 
and youare familiar with the facts in the 
case. But supposing that money had been 
his and mine together, instead of all mine, 
what had that to do with it, pray? Would 
that have provided me with bread in Europe, 
or paid my passage home?”’ 

Before leaving San Francisco I had a 


thorough business understanding with my hus- 
band, and gave him a power of attorney over 
my separate property during my absence from 
the country. I was to have one thousand dol- 
lars for traveling expenses on leaving here, 
| and one hundred and fifty dollars, in gold, a 
|} month from the date of leaving during my 
| absence, and a thousand dollars for my return 
home. That sum, with five hundred dollars 
which was in the bank in my own right, I de- 
cided would be sufficient for all my expenses. 
| My husband had also promised to send me, if 
| he could make it convenient, a thousand dol- 
lars which he had given me previously, but 

which had not been delivered to me at the 
time of my leaving. He said to me on the 
Saturday before I left, ‘There! the most im- 
portantthing I have entirely forgotten, and 
that is your letter of credit. You will have 
to remain over until Tuesday.” 

“That will make no difference,” I replied; 
‘“‘you can forward it to New York, where I 
shall remain a few days before sailing.” I re- 
ceived the letter in Paris as previously stated. 

My husbaxd was widely known for his be- 
nevolence. I will quote a resolution adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce, of which he 
was a member at the time of his death: 

‘‘Whereas, It has pleased the great Dispen- 





‘| ser of human events to remove from among us 


our late friend and associate, Joseph W. Stow. 

Beit resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, That in Joseph W. Stow we 
recognize a rare combination of those quali- 
ties of head and heart that mark the able 
man of business, the true friend and the pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. His quick perceptions, 
sound judgment of men and affairs, ready tact, 
indomitable energy and unflagging industry 
gave him a permanent placé in the front ranks 
of mercantile life, and enabled him frequent- 
ly to carry on, at once and successfully, sev- 
eral operations, each one of which might have 
overtasked the faculties of an ordinary man. 
Of fluent tongue and facile pen, he was able 
to exercise a high degree of influence upon 
public opinion, yet that influence was always 
exerted in promoting the highest good of the 
community. Combining rare versatility of 
talent with never-failing brightness and gen- 
iality of temper, he attracted men toward 
him from all classes of society; and so kind 
and genial was his disposition, that of all the 
thousands who came in contact with him, 

“None knew him but to love him; 
None named him but to praise.”” 

Yet it was in his character of philanthrop- 
ist that he most endeared himself to the hearts 
of all who sympathized with misery and des- 
titution. In the organization and administra- 
tion of public charities, none of his contem- 
poraries have exceeded his sacrifices. His ad- 
vice, his means, his priceless labor and his 
time were always at the service of the unfor- 
tunate. His memory wil! ever be green in 
the hearts of hundreds, who but for him would 
have endured untold aggravations of suffering 
which he so kindly and promptly relieved. 

Resolved, That this Chamber will ever re- 
call with grateful affection the virtues and ac- 
complishments which made our late friend and 








former Vice-President so influential in its 
councils, and so bright an ornament of socie- 
ty,” &e. 

Now this man is branded after death, by 
his professed friends, with the stigma of dis- 
honesty towards his wife. If he was in his 
right mind, then some cruel pressure, some 
“undue influence’? was brought to bear, to 
stain his memory and rob me of my rights. 
Another mind than his controlled and com- 
pelled him to do as he did. No free mental 
volition guided the hand that signed and con- 
veyed out of my possession, our common prop- 
erty, leaving me destitute, as far as he was 
concerned. 

On the morning of the day that he signed 
the will and conveyed away our property, he 
thought that he was dying, and said to my 
sister, as she bent over him to catch the half- 
gasped words, ‘*Tell Lizzie that my love for 
her has known no diminution during these 
years of wedlock. I love her now as I did 
the day that we clasped hands at the altar.” 
And yet, in a few brief hours, they say that 
he had forgotten that love ever takes a palpa- 
ble expression, that the object of affection re- 
quires food and raiment; that she is chilled 
by the frost and scorched by the sunlight. 
And yet, if I had been by his bedside, and 
Jack, his dog, had been seven thousand miles 
from home, destitute, | know that he would 
have been remembered and abundantly pro- 
vided for. 

Why was not the two thousand dollars which 
Ihad asked for by letter, despatched to me 
from the bank of California? That bank was 
owing Mr. Stow, at the time of his death, sev- 
eral thousand dollars, for services rendered by 
him. They even go so far as to say that my 
letter of credit was only half paid. Why did 
they not have the nine hundred dollars which 
they claim was due that bank, on the letter, 
(although I was written to Geneva that it was 
all paid for) canceled at once, by subtracting 
it from the sum owed my husband? 

The Probate Court awarded me $750 to re- 
turn from abroad with, and $100 a month for 
my support. Think of it, the widow of a 
rich man is to be housed, clothed, fed and phy- 
sicked—if need be, on one hundred dollars a 
month, besides paying a lawyer an unknown 
sum for getting it. Never, since I arrived at 
woman’s estate, had I been compelled to live 
upon so smallasum. Why, my husband gave 
away more than that amount every month of 
his life, directly and indirectly, for benevolent 
purposes, during our eight years of married 





life. 


The Probate law of California says that the 
widow isto havea support for one year at 
least, when the estate is insolvent, equal to 
her former style of living. Does the Probate 
Judge suppose that my husband lived in a 
domicile which cost less than $100 a month, 
let alone everything else? Ie gave one of his 
employes the rent of one of our houses for 
two years anda half, and kept it in repair and 
paid the water rent, which would have amount- 
ed to $100 a month, if the person had hired it. 

I have a house and lot, held in trust by me, 
from which I receive sixty-five dollars a month 
rental. But upon this property, since my re- 
turn home, has been expended more than the 
sum of one year’s rent. I raffled my silver 
and sold a portion of my library to get money 
to pay my taxes and assessments. 

For nine years previous to my marrying Mr. 
Stow, I was actively engaged, much of the 
time, in humanitarian work. Thousands of 
dollars of public funds have passed through 
my hands. But now, aman who has been an 
employé of my husband’s ever since I made 
his acquaintance, is administering upon my 
estate; a person who has never risen to first 
principles, and whose judgment I would not 
defer to in the most trivial concerns of life. 
I feel, and justly, that lam far more compe- 
tent, than another, to adjust my own financial 
affairs, as Ihave had large experience, and 
have all my time, and as every one works best 
for his own interest. 

I have been sick unto death for five weeks, 
made so by this Probate-confiscation business, 
During that time I wrote to the judge of that 
court, to the lawyer and to one of the execu- 
tors, that I was very ill, and begged them to 
grant me the payment of a sufficient portion 
of my allowance for the present emergency, 
saying: 

‘*T have not a dollar to pay fora physician 
or nurse, or a spoonful of medicine.” 

But a dignified and manly reticence was 
maintained on al! sides. When I was able to 
go out I went tothe judge and asked for an 
order for my money. He replied, ‘‘It is a con- 
tested case. I cannot grant it without a hear- 
ing on the other side.”’ 

“But why,’’? I urged, ‘must I abide this 
delay? I have been very ill and ought not to 
be out today, but I am threatened with a lien 
on my house and must have some money, 
What right has this Court to listen to any con- 
testation which takes the bread out of the 
mouths of widows and orphans?”’ 

He vouchsafed no reply, but turned, with a 
bland smile, to a lawyer who had a fresh 
widow for the Probate-frying-pan. 

Mrs. J. W. Srow. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


WOMAN---THE FIRST MISSIONARY. 


In a recent article in the Congregationalist, 
reference is made to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association as one of the ‘‘novelties of 
the day.” The writer deplored the fact that 
they sanctioned or encouraged customs ‘‘ whol- 
ly inconsistent with the Christian life,” and 
among its list of evils, prominence is given to 
the fact ‘that they induce females to exhort 
in public assemblies in disobedience to the 
positive command of Scripture.”’ 

I will not attempt to defend the Y. M C. 
A., the most powerful religious organization 
of modern times, for, in its vast achievements 
in moral reform, and the elevation of young 
men, it speaks for itself. It has culminated 
in such power and such work as Moody and 
Sankey have given to the world. But I feel 
that the reference to the ‘‘exhortations of fe- 
males’’ demands notice, and perhaps the wri- 
ter needs enlightening on the subject. I sug- 
gest that he study the ‘‘Woman question”’ in 
the light of the gospels by the four evangel- 
ists, as carefully as he seems to have studied 
St. Paul. There I think he will find, as have 
others, that, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, Woman received her commission 
to proclaim the ‘‘glad tidings of great joy,” 
from the great Teacher. 

Even an humble, uncultured woman of Sa- 
maria, of low rank, and in the menial service 
of a water-carrier, was the first to whom 
Jesus, the Christ, openly and expressly de- 
clared himself the Messiah. A fact the more 
remarkable because of the hostile relations 
between the Jews and Samaritans. We are 
told by John, that her mission was successful. 
‘Many of the Samaritans of that city be- 
lieved on him, for that saying of the woman 
which testified.” She was so impressed with 
the importance of her message, that she was 
all unmindful of the very common, but no 
less important duty which brought her to the 

well, ‘‘and left her water-pot, and went into 
the city, and told the men.” 

It is worthy of notice that she did not con- 
fine her mission to women particularly, but, 
without thought of propriety or ‘*Woman’s 
sphere,” she preached Christ to the men of 
the city. Preach, I say, for the word signi- 
fies—to proclaim or announce. She was sent 
forth by the highest authority, and was suc- 
cessful. Thus an ignorant woman sowed 
seed that, some years later, yielded an abun- 
dant harvest, for we are told that after she 
spread abroad the joyful news of the marvel- 
ous stranger at Jacob’s well, ‘‘many believed,” 
and multitudes go thronging forth to see Jesus 
and entreat him to enter their city. If she 





was able thus to stir the hearts of men whom 


she had ever been accustomed to regard as 
vastly her superiors, why should not Woman, 
in these days of education, free speech and 
social culture, wield a mightier influence in 
the social meeting, where the warm-hearted 
| earnest worker, findsin the harmonious gath- 
| ering of all denominations atthe Y. M. C. A., 
| that sweet union which binds together the 
| hearts of all those who love God? At such 
| times the Spirit giveth utterance, and is not 
| specially confined to sex. And if a sister 
whose heart is yearning over the many young 
who crowd our cities, homeless and strangers, 
far from friends and apparently far from God, 
should be prompted, by a simple earnest ap- 
peal, or by an outpouring of the soul to God, 
to draw the attention or win to the love of 
the Master and the way of truth. Who shall 
forbid her? Rather shall not our churches 
enquire —‘‘Why have not we drawn into our 
social meetings, some or all of these young 
strangers, whom the Y. M. C. A. have by 
the magical influence of love and a spirit of 
union attracted to their meetings? 

I remember an instance of the power of 
Woman's voice in the prayer meeting. The 
daughter of a conservative minister, who was 
also a conservative Christian, and who felt 
that the injunction of Paul to the Corinthian 
women was no less binding on our American 
women in the nineteenth century, was in the 
habit of attending the Association prayer 
meetings, but was bitterly opposed to the ac- 
tive part taken by women in them, and was 
wont to indulge in unjust criticism. On one 
occasion, at the noonday meeting in the rooms 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Boston,’a deep fer- 
vor and aspirit of enquiry seemed to pervade 
the assembly. The lady was touched with a 
sense of her want of consecration, and when 
a request was made that any who wished 
more fully to consecrate themselves, should, 
by a few words, make known that wish, she 
forgot her prejudice, and with tears arose 
and asked that she might be remembered in 
prayer by them for a new consecration. She 
left the place with an impression that never 
left her, and with such an abiding peace as 
she had never known before. 

In the course of the week she attended the 
regular weekly prayer meeting in her own 
town, inviting to go with her two young men 
who were at her house. From courtesy they 
went. One was a professor, the other, although 
reared in a Christian family, had never been 
interested. During the meeting (for the first 
time in public) she was unaccountably im- 
pressed with the impulse to pray vocally. 
She yielded, and seemed to be borne on the 
wings of faith. Words came freely in her 
importunity for the salvation of the young 
people present. A deep hush pervaded the 
room. Every heart responded to her earnest 
pleading for a blessing. At the close, many 
grasped her hand, and one said, ‘‘I felt like 
kneeling by your side for you seemed to have 
power with God.’? The young man who, un- 
til that evening, never attended those meet- 
ings, became a constant attendant, and, ere 
many months, was a rejoicing Christian, a 
member of the Y. M. C, A. and of the church. 
He acknowledged afterwards that the prayer 
of that Christian lady first awakened a de- 
sire for a holy life and a Christian hope, and 
the influence never left him. It was just the 
means to arouse his slumbering conscience, 
and God saw fit to bless it, as he hes made the 
‘tweak things of this world to confound the 
mighty.” 

And it may be that the Y. M.C. A. is the 
great agency which shall open the mouths of 
earnest and eloquent women in our churches, 
women whose silence has so long discouraged 
many pastors. If so, we thank God for the 
‘*Young Men’s Christian Association.”’’ 

JUSTICE. 


—— 


A RUINED WOMAN, 


‘Will you please send for a copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for me.” 

‘Ah, that’s a new publication to me, I 
must see if I have it on my list.”’ 

‘“‘Why Mr. A. you must surely have it on 
your list of popular papers, for it is a well 
known and influential publication.” 

**Who is the editor?” 

“Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and 
others.”’ 

“Goodness gracious, child,” interrupted 
Mr. A. excitedly. ‘*They’il ruin you, they’ll 
ruin you.” 

The scene was the store of a village news- 
dealer, and the dramatis persone the news- 
dealer, a man old enough to be my grand- 
father, and one of the most intellectual and 
influential of the citizens of Graniteville. 

“If you mean that if I become converted 
to the views of the editors of the Journat I 
am ruined,” I replied, “I rejoice to say that 
I am already ruined.” 

Mr. A. elevated his lightly penciled eye- 
brows and pursed up his lips. I thought, at 
first, that he was going to whistle, but he was 
only trying to conjure up some stunning re- 
mark to fling at me, as I soon found out. 

**So you really think that women ought to 
vote and be voted for, to hold office, sit on 
juries, &. But suppose our nation should 
again become involved in war; you could not 
expect women to enlist and fight, or possibly 








doors of West Point or Annapolis, demanding 
to be trained for soldiers or naval cadets, 
Eh, Miss Pearl? If things should take this 
turn, I shall expect to see or hear of you, 
with the enthusiasm of your nature, leading 
a regiment out to fight. I am sorry that | 
shall be too old to enlist.”’ 

And Mr. A. leaned over his counter, and 
laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. 

“Nay,” said I, ‘I rather believe that in 
this fair land, to this young, Christian nation, 
the Kingdom of Christ shall come. That 
Kingdom foreshadowed in prophecy, reigned 
over by the Prince of Peace, in which the 
spears shall be beaten into plough shares, and 
swords into pruning hooks. When the nation 
shall learn war no more, when the walls of 
sectarianism shall be broken, when the true 
followers of Christ, deserting their false lead- 
ers, shall rally round the standaid of peace 
and temperance and equality for all men and 
all women. Then, and not till then, shall the 
church come forth from the wilderness of 
superstition and sophistry in which she jour- 
neys. In that day she shall come forth lean- 
ing on the breast of her beloved, ‘fair as the 
moon, bright as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.’” 

How few of our great Christian leaders of 
today are endeavoring to direct the minds of 
the people to the sinfulness of war, to its com- 
plete incompatibility with the Christian char- 
acter, and to its terribly demoralizing effects 
upon nations. It is emphatically a relic of 
barbarism. And yet, if this ‘dumb idol” 
must fall in order that Woman may establish 
her claim to citizenship, many will cry, ‘‘Cru- 
cify her, crucify her.” 

Peary Parsons. 





SINGLE WOMEN. 


**An unmarried woman who has outlived her 
youth is a pitiable object.” 

So says a popular novelist of our day, and 
we see the same sentiment on the pages of 
scores of trashy writers. How many flings 
at the single woman by the little wits, what 
sneers by the rude and coarse, how often is 
she characterized as ‘‘the poor old maid,’ the 
humble old maid, by simpletons of both sexes. 
As if, forsooth, because a woman was not tied 
to a man, she must put on sackcloth and ash- 
es, take a back seat in creation, and slink 
away out of sight, asa being of inferior grade 
to her married sister; asif there were no dig- 
nity in Woman’s character, no respectability, 
no happiness in her life, save as it came to 
her through marriage—through that indispen- 
sable appendage—a husband. In that way, 
and that alone, she may emerge from nothing- 
ness, and attain position and influence. No 
matter how stupid, uncongenial or unworthy 
the husband may be, marriage is to exalt her 
at once to the pinnacle of honor and blessed- 
ness. She can now hold up her head and un- 
shrinkingly act her part in the great drama of 
life. Man, according to the views of these 
writers, is the great luminary of the social 
system, and he alone can save from blight, and 
bring to full development the graces of Wo- 
manly character. 

What an amount of conceit and assurance, 
and what a low estimate of Woman, a man 
must possess to utter these sentiments. Such 
twadde is a relic of barbarism—of an age 
when Man was everything—Woman nothing. 
It would be unworthy of notice, but for its 
pernicious effect on society. The stigma thus 
thrown upon single life has induced hundreds 
of silly girls and weak women to accept for 
husbands, men whom they could neither love 
nor respect, mén often intemperate and disso- 
lute, who have made the lives of these wo- 
men amartyrdom. How often, when a wo- 
man marries a man who is uncongenial or un- 
worthy, we hear the remark: 

“O well! she probably thought this her last 
chance.” 

As if that were a good and sufficient reason 
for consenting to a life-long union with one 
who is wholly distasteful to her. 

How much wretchedness and immorality 
might be prevented, were parents to train 
their sons and daughters to feel that a woman 
should never marry unless she can truthfully 
utter the vow to love and honor the man to 
whom she gives her hand, to feel that mar- 
riage is not essential to her dignity, respecta- 
bility, or happiness. 

So many avenues of support and improve- 
ment are now being opened to Woman, that 
marriage is less a necessity than formerly, and 
when eqfal rights and privileges are accorded 
her in all departments of life, when she has 
the same advantages for intellectual culture 
as Man, when she is allowed equal opportuni- 
ties for surrounding herself with the varied 
sources of enjoyment that a future brings, it 
is to be hoped that a more enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment will take the place of the sense- 
less notions now in vogue with regard to single 
life, and that women will no longer marry to 
escape the appellation ‘old maid,’ or sell 
themselves for wealth, position or a home. 

If, as this writer asserts, *“‘the unmarried 
woman is a pitiable object,’’ we of the sister- 
hood would hardly be willing to exchange our 
freedom, for the slavery and daily martyrdom 
to which hundreds of wives and mothers are 
doomed. When we think of the ‘‘ideal 
homes” of tne Tilton stamp, when we see the 


we shall soon hear them thundering at the | numerous applications for divorce by abused 
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women, when we hear of the heartless deser- 
tions of wives and children by faithless hus- 
bands, when we read the sickening accounts 
of wife murders, and still worse, of wives be- 
ing murdered by inches, we are quite ready to 
thank the Lord most heartily that we have 
been mercifully preserved from these evils, 
and that ‘‘the lines are fallen unto us in such 
pleasant places.”” Not that we would dispar- 
age marriage or the family relation, or that we 
have any sympathy with those who would an- 
nul these sacred ties; but while we hold that a 
true marriage is, perhaps, the happiest phase 
of life, we also hol! that a single life is im- 
measurably preferable to an uncongenial un- 
ion. 

We hear a great deal from a certain class of 
writers about ‘‘Woman’s mission,” ‘*‘Woman’s 
sphere’”’—the devoting, ennobling influences 
of wifehood, motherhood, and the like, as if a 
woman were ‘‘flying in the face of Provi- 
dence” were she not a wife and mother, as if 
that were the sole design of her creation, and 
these the only influences that could enable her 
to perform her life-work worthily. Had the 
Deity been of this opinion, had he considered 
this sort of discipline so indispensable to the 
perfecting of womanly character, one would 
think He would have so arranged matters that 
the sexes would be more equally balanced— 
that the number of marriageable women in 
most civilized lands would not so greatly out- 
number those of the opposite sex, as in Great 
Britian for instance, where there are 900,000 
more of the former, than of the latter class. 

What a lamentable oversight it was, on the 
part of the framers of our old fashioned Cat- 

echism, that there was not appended to ‘*‘What 
is the chief endof man?” ‘To glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever’—the corresponding 
question and answer, ‘‘What is the chief end 
of Woman?” ‘To get married and bring upa 
family!’ It is comforting however, to know 
that our novelist and his friends are doing all 
in their power to repair this sad lack of sound 
doctrine on the part of fhese good old divines. 
Notwithstanding these wise theories, the ex- 
perience of every-day life shows us that in in- 
telligence and refinement, in unselfish devo- 
tion, in all that makes character beautiful, 
and gives honor to womanhood, the single wo- 
man does not compare unfavorably with her 
married sister, while in the domain of art, lit- 
erature, science, philanthropy, the names of 
Harriet Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur, Hannah More, 
Charlotte Bronté, Maria Mitchell, Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, with hosts of others, 
prove most conclusively that a single life need 
not necessarily be a failure. 

St. Paul, who is generally considered good 
authority on the Woman question, says ‘*The 
unmarried woman careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be huly both in body and 
spirit;but she that is married careth for the 
things of the world that she may please her 
husband.” Which of the two lives is, accord- 
ing to the teachings of the great apostle, most 
elevating and ennobling, most conducive to 
the highest development of character we 
will leave for our readers to decide. F. 

Wethersfield, Conn. 


IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD. 


At the Commencement of the Howland 
School, Dr. Henry Hartshorn, of Philadelphia, 
made an admirable address to the young girl 
graduates, a part of which was published last 
week. He concluded as follows: 


Men often long for distinction; for fame. 

Is it worth while to wish for this ? It has not 
been, of old times, regarded as a womanly 
ambition, to become famous. Yet many wo- 
men of genius are so. Does it compensate 
them ? Some famous men have given their 
testimony, that itdoesnot The world is very 
unequal in its awards of reputation, of almost 
every kind. Inscribed tombstones, in and 
outside of Westminster Abbey, have often at- 
tested almost the first appreciation by the 
great public, of those who, while living, were 
forgotten or despised. Generations after his 
death, John Bunyan, who wrote in prison 
pages that have illumined the world, has at 
last had a monument erected to him in his 
birth-place. So has Savonarola, only now, at 
Florence; and they talk of a great statue of 
William Penn—who was once turned out of 
doors by his father because he was a Qua- 
ker;—a statue of one who willingly made 
himself of no reputation, to be raised on the 
Centennial grounds of the great Park at Phil- 
adelphia. All kinds of fame are uncertain— 
and apt to be fugitive; and, besides, envy 
loves a shining mark. Who are so apt to be 
beset by the venomus enmity of slander, as 
those who are famous? Let us have no dis- 
position to covet this, as if it were one of the 
best of gifts. 
_ Then, knowledge: is not that worth seek- 
ing? Truly it is; an almost divine thirst. I 
do not believe that it came in with the fall of 
man,—but only that it was perverted thereby. 
With all your gettings get wisdom, get under- 
standing. Cowper said well, surely, that 

“Wisdom and knowledge far from being one, 

Oft times have no connection.” 

But knowledge furnishes the material for wis- 
dom—and is never to be despised. We who 
are here present may congratulate ourselves 
and one another, that you have and have had 
such opportunities of obtaining advanced 
knowledge as are now afforded to your sex 
here, and at Vassar, and at Oberlin, and in 
many other institutions in our country and in 
Some abroad; that women are no more con- 
demned to an almost enforced ignorance of 
many things, unless self-taught. But a singu- 
lar difference exists between this thirst for 
knowledge and that bodily thirst which sup- 
Plies the figure for comparison. The latter 
ives us suttering when, in dry places, there 
18 nothing obtainable for its satisfaction. 

ive us to drink, and we are relieved. But, 











with knowledge, the abundance makes our 
difficulty, almost our distress. Who can 
learn, who ever has learned, in our day, all 
that belongs to a single science? If Aristotle 
knew all the science of his day, Humboldt 
could not in ours. And if it were all mastered 
this week, next week would bring volumes of 
new discovery, almost with every mail. Of 
history, Dr. Arnold said to students in his lec- 
tures, that it was impossible for any one to 
know all its facts. So it is with every de- 
partment of study. There is need, then, in 
order to utilize the love of knowledge, of 
method, selection and self-denial.’ Method, 
so as to be thorough in our acquisitions, what- 
ever they aim to be; election, to fix attention 
on those things which, for each of us, are 
most worth while to know, and self-denial, to 
withhold our steps from by-paths, however 
inviting, which would lead us into endless 
labyrinthine digressions on every side. Arch- 
bishop Whately, being a learned man, could 
well afford to say, that every one may be con- 
tent to have a general knowledge only of 
many subjects, not especially belonging to his 
own pursuit; but that even general knowledge 
ought not to be superficial, and especially 
should be never inexact. It is, also, an ak 
most indispensable requisite for the full train- 
ing of every thoroughly educated intelligence, 
to be a specialist upon something; thoroughly 
versed in some one department or subdivision 
of literature, history, science or art. I would 
rather know everything that can be known, 
by long and devoted study, of the history of a 
single decade, or even of an obscure province, 
or of the literature of one period, or the works 
of one or two great authors; or I would rather 
give years, as one of our Naturalists has done, 
to the classification only of coleopterous in- 
sects, or as another has done, to that of the 
flies, than to be a mere smatterer in twenty 
departments of knowledge, and a master of 
none at all. But I have already followed 
Whately in saying that the true idea of learn- 
ing is to be generally acquainted with the 
leading facts and principles of as many studies 
as we can—and then also to make one at least 
our own. Itis inter. sting to notice sometimes 
the recreations of great men. Goethe was, 
before all things, a Poet; but between the 
hours of his creative work, he delighted in the 
visible works of the Divine Artist, tracing tue 
idea evolved in the growth of plants, and in 
the mutual relations of formin animals. John 
Stuart Mill, also, Phiosopher by vocation, 
spent many of his leisure hours in the practi- 
cal study of botany. 

Is knowledge, then, the highest of all aims 
in life? I need not say to any of you, that it 
cannot be. Were we to endeavor to estimate 
who are those most truly happy in the gifts of 
Providence during this state of existence, 
would any one think of naming such as had 
only many acres of land, or much stock in 
banks or railroads, or even those who, in 
loneliness of life, had heaped up colossal 
treasures of learning? No, there is better 
wealth than these—in the treasures of the 
affections. He is the happiest man, she is the 
happiest woman, as far as human circumstan- 
ces or gifts can go. who has the best and 
the most to love, and by whom to be loved. 
It is true that every one who, by affection, 
becomes linked to another’s being, no matter 
in what relation, risks much—may suffer 
much—by death— cruelty or unfaithfulness; 
and yet we may accept the line, 

“Talk not of wasted affection; affection 
never was wasted.” 

If it be true in science, that there is a per- 
petual conservation of physical force, it must 
be true also in the moral universe, that love 
dies not, as a power, with the death, or even 
the desertion of its object. Shakspeare’s 
words, in one of his sonnets, on this, are in my 
mind somewhere, but will not fully shape 
themselves just now, unless these be they: 

“Love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends w th the remover to remove, 
O, no, itis an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken.” 
You may remember the rest. 

And now, what is the highest aim or object 
of life? You may expect me to say at once, 
religion. But 1 hold that religion is not, 
ought not to be, one among the objects of life 
—but rather the center of all its objects; by 
whose attraction they are all to be brought 
into their places, as the planets are around the 
sun. As one has said, ‘‘Outof Christ, vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spir- 
it, in him, glory of glories, all is glorious.” 
I pause for a moment with this thought—whose 
high reach transcends, in its contemplations, 
all others that pertain to human destiny and 
duty. Sure as lam that this has long been 
familiar to you, I hope that it has been ac- 
cepted also, as the one first and last need of 
life. 

If then, I ought to keep you any longer, I 
would say yet a few words upon a question, 
the elements of whose solution have, no doubt, 
become very fainiliar to you here, while their 
application belongs to a later period of your 
experience. I mean that of the true place of 
Woman in society ; or, as it is often expressed, 
the ‘‘sphere” of womanhood. That word 
sphere, so used, is not to me, nor do I believe 
it is to you, very satisfactory. To what de- 
partment of mathematics or physics the figure 
appertains, it is hard to say. Is it a solid 
sphere, on the surface of which women are to 
move, detained by a gravitation, against 
which it is a violation of the laws of nature 
ever to depart? Or is it a hollow sphere, 
within which Woman is to be inexorably and 
perpetually held? in either case, where is 
Man? This view of two spheres does not con- 
form to nature or to experience. There is no 
such ordained or legitimate separation of Man 
and Woman—destined, in their creation, for 
life companionship. We are passing, with the 
onward movement of civilization, through 
and beyond the era of which Stuart Mill wrote 
of the subjection of women. Let us hope 
that the Christian world will also soon after, 
if not in our day, pass beyond that of Wo- 
man’s dependence upon Man. This lingers 
yet, lovingly, in very many minds. The im 
age of the ivy and the oak is a beautiful one; 
but let it not be imagined that every man is 
an oak, or thatevery woman either is or ought 
to be anivy. Womanis a unit of humanity 
as truly as Man. Let me venture to speak 
plainly here, with a genuine interest in you, 
and in the influence which you wiil exercise 
hereafter, und inthe cause which you, in your 
position with us today, represent. Itis time 
not only thit no one should say, but that no 
one should think, that marriage is the only 
normal or desirable destination for Woman— 
and that not to be married is in any manner a 
failure in life. It is, I believe, no more a fail- 
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ure in a woman than in a man; and it may, 
as often as not, be very far from failure in 
either. Alas, for those women who have 
failed in married life, having thrown them- 
selves away as victims—with no hope of suc- 
cess other than that of martyrdom. Itis the 
part of education, wide, liberal, and balanced 
education, such as you have here, so to equip 
Woman with resources for her own happiness 
and for usefulness, that she may be independc- 
ent of Man—and yet thereby all the more 
adapted for companionship, the nearest and 
the strongest, that of mutual help. The law 
of friendship, for its highest attainments, is 
also, very nearly that of love; first indepen- 
dence—interdependence afterwards. 

But, when words like these are uttered, in 
some places, at least, a certain cloud of dissent, 
possibly of indignation, may gather in many 
minds; they would say, you will unsex Wo- 
man! You will destroy the refinement of so- 
ciety, and re-barbarize the world! Let such 
reflect for one moment; does knowledge un- 
sex Woman? You will know that it does not. 
But there was a time when it was very sober- 
ly thought that it would and must. In my 
youth I used to readin the then current essay 
and other literature, of a most formidable and 
avoidable character, the blue stocking; the 
learned and pedantic woman; a hundred 
times more dreadful in description than the 
pedantic man. Butit has happened to me, 
that although all my life assoviated with wo- 
men of highly cultivated intelligence, and for 
a considerable number of years with many 
pemenees of and in pursuit of advanced pro- 

essional learning, I have never met with one 
blue stocking yet; I believe the race to be 
as fabulous as that of the Amazons. 

No, women are not unsexed by knowledge; 
neither are they, nor will they be, by any nat- 
ural or acquired superiority whatever. Re- 
member Joan of Arc, she did not cease to be 
womanly, in tenderness, pity and purity, 
though she rode with her banner into the bat- 
tle field, and at the head of triumphant armies. 
If war does not needfully unsex a noble wo- 
man, surely nothing else on God's earth can. 
Was Caroline Herschel less a woman, or less 
womanly, because she dicovered comets and 
catalogued the stars? Or Mary Somerville, 
fine, delicate, domestic lady that she was, be- 
cause she was one of the first mathematicians 
of herage? Or Elizabeth Fry, was she un- 
sexed by her visits to Newgate prison—or Flor- 
ence Nightingale, by her devoted ministries 
in camp and hospital? Of Josephine Butler, 
is she not all the more a woman today, for 
her self-sacrificing labors on behalf of the 
unhappy and the oppressed? Surely the 
whole conception is a false one, which would 
“cabin, crib, confine’ any one, of either sex, 
within narrower limits than those of God-giv- 
en capacity and virtue. Whatever may be hon- 
orably undertaken by men, and may be suc- 
cessfully performed by women, is within eith- 
er Man’sorWoman's sphere; and nature, op- 
portunity and duty—not artificial public opin- 
ion, usage or proscription, should determine 
any one’s choice. He whose command makes 
duty, and in whose strength alone it can be 
performed, both justifies and sanctifies ever 
action or service to which he calls. To bot 
sexes we may apply the terse words of the 
dramatist; changing them for yours, they 
will read thus: 

“T dare do all that may become a woman, 
Who dares do more, is none.” 

Far indeed be it from me to depreciate, in 
any degree, the highest, purest, most refined 
ideal of womanhood. Let me borrow again 
from the poets, from some of those masters 
of modern song, who have best taught us not 
only the poetry, but the philosophy of their 
subject. 

Trite and hackneyed my quotations may be, 
must be, as their beauty and truthfulness 
make them to be household words, yet I trust 
you will willingly hear them in this connec- 
tion. First, letus remember Tennyson’s no- 
ble conclusion, in his medley of the Princess, 
upon the question or problem we have just 
been considering: 

“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or God-life, bond or free. 

* * a. 22 @ 


For woman is not undevelop’t man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 
‘ Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetn: ss and in moral hight, 

Nor los» the wrestling themes that throw the world; 

She mental breadth. nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she sets herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Then I would recall also Wordsworth’s life- 
like picture—I will not repeat it all, however; 
“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight— 
* * - Me * 


I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles, 
And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 

Let me end with one more verse from Long- 
fellow’s exquisite poem, already quoted, on 
Maidenhood. May its words prove true of 
everyone of you who are now about to part 
from the meadow and woodland brook of child- 
hood, into the broad river; each in her own 
bark—not lonely indeed, may it never be so! 
but each with the oars in her own hands— 
‘heart within and God o’erhead:” 

“Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth; 


In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 2, 1875. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 


sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv | 


one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


. 


EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. 
aunnal subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

ain 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 2 


All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 


must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’s 


JOURNAL. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
MEETI 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts, 
men and women, are invited to meet in Wesleyan 
Hall, No 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, on Friday 
afternoon, October 8,at 2 P. M.,in accordance with 
the following resolution passed in State Convention 
en the 26th day of January, 1875: 

Whereas, our cause is essentially political and can 
be consummated only by the votes of those who hold 
ballots, therefore, 

Resolved, That wise policy requires that, in future, 
we shall concentrate our votes upon candidates of 
our own for all the important offices of the Com- 
monwealth, and to this end we instruct our Execu- 
tive Committee to call a Convention of the Woman 
Suffragists of Massachusetts, to be held at such time 
and place as they deem expedient, to consider the 
best method of carrying out the spirit of this resolu- 
tion. 

It is important to have a full expression of opinion 
from all parts of the State, both personally and by 
letter, and a general attendance of Suffragists is 
therefore exceedingly desirable. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, PREs, 

JULIA WARD HOWE, Cum. Ex. Com. 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A THIRD CONGRESS OF WOMEN will be held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 13, 14 and 15, in WirET- 
ING OPERA HovussE; the daily sessions beginning at 
10.30 A. M., 2 P. M.and 7 P. M. 7 

MARIA MITCHELL, PREs. 

ALICE C. FLETCHER, Sec’y., Madison, N. J. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 


will be provided for officers and speakers upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 








Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
Ngw YorkK, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17and 18, at SreEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 0’clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies durlng the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

FILBERT HAVEN, President. 

Lucy STonE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the Woman’s JourNAL are 
respectfully requested to take notice of the 
date when their subscription expires, which 
will be found on the direction label, and for- 
ward the amount due to this office. 





MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


The Democrats and Republicans of Massa- 


chusetts have held their Annual State Con- | 


ventions, have nominated their candidates, 
and have laid before the people their plat- 
forms of principles. The advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage must now decide whether the 
candidates of either party deserve their sup- 
port, or whether they will nominate and sup- 
port independent candidates of their own. 

First as to candidates for Governor. In the 
Democratic Convention the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage was not even considered. But 
Hon. William Gaston, their nominee, is known 
to be opposed. Of course we cannot support 
him. There is, however, one man, nominated 
upon the Democratic State ticket for Auditor, 
who ought to receive the support of every 
Suffragist. Hon. John E. 
stood for years, in our Legislature and in the 
Boston School Committee, a noble champion 
of the Equal Rights of the women of Massa- 
chusetts. Democrat as he is, we hope and 
believe that he will receive the votes of a 
majority of the Woman Suffrage Republi- 
cans of the State. 

In the Republican Convention, the friends 
of Woman Suffrage were, as usual, divided, 
A majority of the pronounced Woman Suf- 
fragists in the Convention gave, we believe, a 
loyal and earnest support to Hon. George B. 
Loring, whose record upon this question has 
been most creditable and satisfactory. The 
large vote which he received was undoubted- 
ly greatly increased by the active exertions of 
this class of his supporters, many of whom 
clung to him with persistent fidelity to the 
last, after all hope of his nomination had been 
given up. 


siderations of public duty. 


| were Samuel May, Hon. George F. Hoar, 


When he pays his | 


Fitzgerald has | 


But the most prominent support- 
ers of Hon. Alexander H. Rice were also Wo- 
man Suffragists, equally earnest and sincere, 
yet whose course was governed by other con- 
Among these 
were Alanson W. Beard, Charles W. Slack, : our stupid blindness in not extending a fran- 


| W. W. Doherty and others. Hon. Charles | 
Francis Adams was also zealously supported 
by leading Woman Suffragists, among whom 


Hon. Charles Marsh, and Henry H. Faxon. 

While, therefore, the nomination of Hon. 
George B. Loring would have been just y 
viewed as a Woman Suffrage triumph, that 
of Mr. Rice is in no sense to be considered a 
defeat. Especially are we entitled to say so, 
since Mr. Rice is decidedly not opposed to Wo- 
; man Suffrage, nor likely to place any obstacle 
in its path. He is also a man of sterling in- 
tegrity and high personal character. 

Now as to platforms. The Democratic 
platform demands Suffrage for all men who 
cannot read and write; but it opposes, by nec- 
essary implication, the extension of Suffrage 
to women who can read and write, since the 
restrictive word ‘‘male” is not contained in 
the Constitutional amendments, but in the 
body of the Constitution as originally adopt- 
ed. The Resolution reads thus: 

Eighth—The Democratic party believes in 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, and therefore opposes any Consti- 
tutional amendments which limit or restrict 
the election of public officers by the people. 

In the Republican Convention, the following 
resolution was offered by H. B. Blackwell, and 
was referred, under the rule, without debate, 
| to the Committee on Resolutions: 
| Resolved, That the Republican Party ofMas- 
| sachusetts reaffirms today ail the great pro- 
| gressive principles heretofore contained in 
| its platforms, and is heartily in favor of 
| efficient and enlightened legislation in behalf 
| of Temperance, of Labor, and of the Equal 
| Rights of all American citizens irrespective 
| of sex. 
| The platform subsequently reported, and 
| adopted by the Convention, sustains the Wo- 
| man Suffrage resolve of 1872. It contains 
| the following paragraph: 
| That the Republicans of Massachusetts in 


the administration of state affairs, recogniz- 


ing no privilege of class, no antagonism be- 
tween labor and capital, but deprecating any 
attempt to arbitrarily fetter either, whether 
on the part of employed or employer, will 
support such measures as shall develope the 
resources of labor and capital, alike stimulat- 
ing the one and diffusing the other into chan- 
nels of common prosperity; as also all measures 
| that regard the promotion of temperance, education, 
good morals and the equal rights of all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex, the maintenance of 
order, the honest enforcement of existing 
laws, rigid economy, retrenchment in every 
department of the government of the Com- 
monwealth and the reduction of taxation. 


Thus the Massachusetts Republicans avow 
themselves in favor of giving women Equal 
Rights with men, in terms which necessarily 
mean not only Equal Suffrage, but also com- 
plete legal, personal, and civil equality in ev- 
ery direction. 

On the 6th inst. the friends of Temperance, 
and those of Labor Reform, will hold theirre- 
spective Conventions to decide upon their po- 
litical action, and the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, men and women, are also invited to 
meet in Convention, in Wesleyan Hall, Bos- 
| ton, on Friday, Oct. 8, to consider their 
| political duties in the coming Campaign. The 

sall for this Woman Suffrage Meeting ap- 

pears in another column. We urge a general 
attendance from all parts of the State, and a 
| full expression of opinion. H. B. B. 





| ————-__ _ >_em —-— 
| THE WOMAN WITH A GRIEVANCE. 

| Under the above heading, the St. Louis 
| Democrat devotes nearly a column to a severe 
| reproof of the Woman Suffragists who have 
| no heart to share in the Centennial at Phila- 
| delphia. 

It sets forth with great force of expression 
all the supposed short comings and failures 
of Suffragists, whom it describes as having 
become a “band of irresponsible Comanche 
raiders.” It says that if ‘‘the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights should finally dwindle away 
through disrepute, to death, it will be simply 
because its defenders have shown such lack 
of judgment, fairness and honesty, as in this 
sulking opposition to the Centennial.” 

The article is well worth perusal, as an ed- 
itorial in an influential paper, and as setting 
forth one man’s view of the value of the 
principle of representative government, and 
| of the small loss involved in its denial. We 
| therefore give it as follows: 

Some of the women who have not yet at- 
| tained to that Suffrage which they eagerly de- 
sire, are engaged in showing their unfitness 
| for it and otherwise justify ing their exclusion 
by arraying themselves in a petulant opposi- 
| tion to the Centennial. Under our free Goy- 
ernment, any one who does not wish to at- 
tend the Centennial is free to stay away, and 
against such abstention no voice of protest 
would be raised. But these ladies have a 
shrewd suspicion that they could attain only 
a very limited notoriety by merely staying 
away from the Centennial; they are not even 
content with going there to study the effect 
produced by their absence, they want to go 
there and attract attention as a protest, a de- 
fiance, and we may add—as a nuisance. 

The ground of their refusal to enter into 
| the Centennial spirit, to contribute to the Cen- 
tennial display and to further the Centennial 
success, is the very sufficient one that the 
Government which has enlarged the bounda- 
ries of freedom on every side has not yet giv- 
en Woman the Suffrage, and as long as the 
Suffrage is withheld all other rights and priv- 
ileges areas naught. Life has no charms and 
patriotism no duties, and instead of celebrat- 
ing a cycle which has been richer in the fruits 
of freedom to Man than any since the world 
was peopled, we ought really to be sitting 
down in sackcloth and ashes, repenting over 











chise which has already brought us to the 
verge of danger. 

After the experience of the past ten years, 
it is safe to say that Woman Suffrage will 


| not be granted until the male Suffrage has 


been very much restricted. But to these wo- 
man logicians, the plain fact that we have un- 
wisely extended the Suffrage to many who 
were not fit to exercise it, is a sufficient rea- 
son why we should extend it to others who 
are even less fit for it. The women who can- 
not understand this are beyond the reach of 
conviction; the women who understand it 
and who struggle against itare going to have 
a hard time of it. But they need not make 
themselves superfluously unhappy, and aggra- 
vate the misery of disfranchisement by the 
hopelessness of voluntary dis-patriation. 
Above all, they need not render themselves 
objects of contempt and dislike by attempting 
to outrage every natural instinct of patriotism, 
and by opposing their narrow grievance 
against a feeling as broad and as deep as that 
which watches with honest pride the gather- 
ing promise of the celebration at Philadelphia. 

We have a right to speak very bluntly, be- 
cause there has never been a reasonable claim 
put forward in behalf of the cause of Wo- 
man that we have not ardently supported, and 
because we hope the time will come when ed- 
ucated, intelligent and responsible women 
will give and get votes asfreely as men. But 
the insistance on unreasonable claims is the 
surest way to defeat reasonable ones, and 
more harm than good is done when reason- 
able claims are urged in a preposterous man- 
ner. Thereis not one of those indignant fe- 
males who are so vigorously shaking their 
umbrellas at the Centennial scheme but wor Id 
assent to that provision of our present Con- 
stitution which proposes to disfranchise male 
illiteracy. And yet before we have closed the 
barrier against the comparatively limited and 
harmless illiteracy of the men, we are asked 
to throw down all barriers, and place the 
government of the country under the sway 
of the boundless illiteracy of the women—a 
disqualification aggravated by their compara- 
tive helplessness and the unwillingness of near- 
ly all the better classes to accept the doubtful 
boon. 

That the cause of Woman’s rights has 
waned and weakened steadily during the past 
five years is a truth which no one will ques- 
tion; if it should finally dwindle away, through 
disrepute, to death, it will be simply because 
its defenders have shown such lack of judg- 
ment, fairness and honesty as in this sulking 
opposition to the Centennial. At other times 
they have not hesitated to accept the treach- 
erous aid of the most violent factions, to use 
the vilest tools and to engage in the most 
shameful of political huckstering; they have 
quarreled among themselves until the cause 
which should have boasted a drilled and dis- 
ciplined army of thinkers and patriots has 
disintegrated to the irresponsible looseness of 
a band of Comanche raiders; and instead of 
recognizing their failure and their weakness, 
and seeking a remedy, the survivors are car- 
rying out the tactics which ruined them by 
parading their grievance as a feature in a 
National celebration, They will hurt no one 
but themselves thereby, and if we warn them 
it is for their own good. The voice of their 
scolding against the Centennial is the piping 
of a penny whistle against the blare of a 
brass band, and if any stop to listen they 
merely notice it to smile. Between now and 
next May there willbe many Woman’s Rights 
meetings, many Woman’s Rights publica- 
tions and suggestions. As a friend of the 
cause, we would make our suggestion also, 
which is that strong-minded women who are 
unable to think of the Centennial without 
oes red in the face had better not think 
of it. 


If the British government during the year 
1776 had been about to make a Centennial 
celebration of the grand ‘‘cycle’’? which con- 
tained Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare, Bacon, 
Hooker and Spenser, and the American Col- 
onies had been invited to share in that cele- 
bration, and called upon to contribute to it, 
is it quite sure that the writer of the above 
would have silenced his ‘*tpenny whistle” and 
put his ‘narrow grievance’”’ out of sight, while 
he joined hand and glove with the mother 
country in her great celebration? If so, he 
would have found plenty of people at home 
and abroad to praise him for it. 

But no one will suppose that Sam Adams 
or John Hancock or James Otis would even 
have stopped to consider the proposition! 
The question with them would not have been 
whether Great Britain had had a hundred 
years of growing greatness and of power which 
they should spend time or money to celebrate. 
But it would have been whether the govern- 
ment of that country intended to continue to 
use its great power to oppress the colonies, to 
continue to tax them without representation 
and to govern them without their consent. 

So now, when these United States make 
a great Centennial celebration, and ask wo- 
men to raise money for it, and to share in it, 
while at the same time by statute law they 
hold all women in the same political rank 
with the men who are too wicked to be trusted 
with political power, and with those who are 
too foolish to be capable of trust, taxing them 
and denying them representation in every 
relation in life, subjecting them to unjust and 
unequal laws, such as are imposed upon no 
man, the daughters of Sam Adams may wor- 
thily do what he would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances. L. 8. 





HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE. 


The most novel and suggestive political ad- 
dress made this fall, is one by Hon. James R. 
Doolittle, Ex-Senator of Wisconsin, at the 
Winnebago County, Illinois, Agricultural Fair, 
last week, upon ‘Household Suffrage and 
Pure Ejections.” It will be found in another 
column, and deserves attentive perusal. 

Under our present system of government, 
women and children are not represented at 
all. Mr. Doolittle shows the impolicy and 





injustice of this, and proposes that they be 





householders and heads of families two votes; 
‘one to represent their manhood in common 
with all other men, and one to represent the 
household, including women and children.”’ 
The reasons why a head of a family should 
have a double vote, he states as follows: 


1. Because a man without family represents 
but one human being, while the head of a 
family represents always two, and generally 
more. 

2. Because a man without family has not 
more than one half as much at stake in good 
government as the head of a family. 

3. Because, other things equal, the man 
without family is only half as well educated 
in all that concerns the good of society as the 
head of a family, living with them and sup- 
porting them by his own exertions. 

4. Because the man without family has had 
little if any experience in governing in human 
society; whereas the head of a family, by 
the laws of God and of man, is trained to gov- 
ern. 


The theory upon which the proposition of 
Mr. Doolittle is based, is that the family is 
the social unit, and that the husband is its 
sole natural and legal head. In other words, 
‘thusband and wife are one, and that one is 
the husband.” And upon this theory, which 
is still sustained by public sentiment and to 
a great extent by law, Mr. Doolittle seems 
to be perfectly right. Moreover, the repre- 
sentation of the domestic interests, even in 
the crude and imperfect form proposed, would 
be a great gain over our present system of no 
representation at all, because, ina majority of 
cases, the husband and wife do probably think 
together, and would vote together if both 
voted. Nevertheless, virtuous women would 
certainly not vote with dissolute husbands, 
and drunkard’s wives would notVote with the 
drunkards. 

But no one can fail to see the strict analogy 
between the constructive representation of 
wives by their husbands, proposed by Senator 
Doolittle, and that of negro slaves by their 
white masters, during the days of slavery. 
In both cases it is assumed that the voter rep- 
resents his dependents by Divine Right, and 
is a better judge of their interests and will, 
than they can possibly be of their own. 

But the advocates of Woman Suffrage hold 
a very different theory of marriage from this 
of Mr. Doolittle, and the world has already 
to a very great extent outgrownit. Marriage 
should not bea subjugation of the wife by the 
husband, but a lifelong partnership of equals 
with reciprocal rights and duties. Wives are 
not children to be ‘‘governed,” nor slaves to 
be “represented” by their husbands. This 
barbarous theory of the old English Common 
Law is at variance alike with Nature and com- 
mon sense. Even Mr. Doolittle is driven to 
admit that ‘‘in the family the manis king and 
the woman is queen.’’ But he forgets that a 
queen is herself a sovereign, and the equal of 
aking. If women therefore are to be repre- 
sented at all, it must be by giving them the 
ballot. ‘There is no such thing,” said James 
Otis, a hundred years ago, ‘‘as virtual repre- 
sentation.” 

The Chicago Tribune may well enquire ‘‘Is 
the proposed reform, in any event, anything 
but a half-way house on the road to Woman 
Suffrage?’ As such, we welcome the sugges- 
tion, and hope it will be widely discussed. 
The recognition of the domestic interests as 
entitled to a distinct political expression, will 
be a great point gained. H. B. B. 





CALL FOR A CONVENTION. 


Epirors JournaLt.—At the last Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, a resolution was adopted, 
unanimously I believe, instructing ‘‘our Ex- 
ecutive Committee tocall a Convention of the 
Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, to be 
held at such time and place as they deem ex- 
pedient, to consider the best method of con- 
centrating our votes upon candidates of our 
own, for all the important offices of the Com- 
monwealth.”’ 

I write to inquire whether the time for hold- 
ing this Convention has not already fully 
come? It seems to me that, if our political 
influence is not again to be entirely f-ittered 
away at the polls, it is quite time that we 
should be in tbe field as an organized politi- 
al power, demanding the respect and consid- 
eration for our principles which their trans- 
cendent importance deserves. 

What we do by way of preparation for the 
coming election, must be done quickly. 

Worcester, Mass. S. S. Foster. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM---AN ODIOUS 
DISCRIMINATION. 


Let every Massachusetts woman study the 
meaning of the eighth clause in the platform 
just adopted by the Democratic Convention, 
at Worcester: 

Eighth—The Democratic party believes in 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, and therefore opposes any Consti- 
tutional amendments which limit or restrict 
the election of public officers by the people. 

The Constitutional amendment referred to, 
is the one which requires that a voter shall be 
able to read the Constitution and write his 
own name. The Democratic party therefore, 
demands Snffrage for men who cannot read 
and write. 

But there is another restriction upon Suf- 
frage, not introduced by Constitutional amend- 





ment, in the body of the Constitution, which 
consists in the word “male.” This excludes all 
women, rich or poor, learned or ignorant—and 
the Democratic party carefully avoids any in- 
terference with this, thus giving it an implied 
sanction. 

Intelligent women of Massachusetts! the 
Democratic party makes this the issue—Suf- 
Srage for men who cannot read and write—Dis. 
Sranchisement for all women. It is proposed to 
add to the governing class who make the laws 
that women are required to obey, the men 
who cannot read and write. These men are 
to be made the political superiors of every 
woman. 

Ladies! are you willing to be governed by 
such men as these? H. B. B, 


BOSTON PREFERRED. 

Not long ago, aclergyman of the Church of 
England, a graduate of the English Universi- 
ty of Cambridge, wrote to our city, also to 
Paris, Vienna and Zurich, seeking information 
respecting the facilities afforded in these dif- 
ferent places to women desiring to study med- 
icine. His daughter had just passed her pre- 
liminary examination in the liberal arts, at 
London, and with such brilliancy that a socie- 
ty for the promotion of medical education had 
awarded her a scholarship yielding a sufticient 
sum to support her during the three years of 
her professional course. After a thorough 
investigation of the attractions of all these 
different educational centers, preference was 
given to those of our trans-Atlantic city, and, 
in a few days, the young lady will enter the 
School of Medicine of Boston University. 

How long England proposes to force such 
daughters into exile to secure the education 
which she persistently denies to them at home 
we do not know, but, so long as the policy is 
tolerated, it is a little relief to see such good 
taste shown in the selection of the place of 
exile. The latitude, longitude and climatic 
influences of Boston University render it a 
most suitable resort for all such parties. 

Ww. 


see -—__ - 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL’S NEW TRACT. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has added to its list of tracts, the one 
lately prepared by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
entitled ‘*The Laws of Massachusetts as they 
affect Women.”’ 

This tract is an exact statement of the laws 
as they now are. It should be in every house, so 
that every man, as well asevery wife, widow, 
and mother, may know the legal position of 
the women in this State. 

We will send one hundred of Mr. Sewell’s 
tract to any address post paid, for one dollar. 

We will also send one pamphlet of Wm. I. 
Bowditch on ‘*Taxation of Women in Massa- 
chusetts,” and five of that of Mr. Sewall, 
postpaid, to one address, on receipt of fifteen 
cents. 

At such low rates, these valuable documents 
should have a wide circulation, and at this 
time they are among the very best instru- 
mentalities we can use. Will not each read- 
er be responsible for the distribution of a ___r- 
tain number of them ? L. 6. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


It is pretty well known to the old pioneers 
that the Sentinel advocated Woman Suffrage 
here in Wyoming, and stood by it pretty faith- 
fully in its infancy, and in those times when 
it was in jeopardy from its enemies. We 
never advocated it from just the same stand- 
point that Miss Anthony and Mrs. Woodhull 
do, nor did we ever expect it would be attend- 
ed by just the same class of results which they 
anticipate for it. 

To us the novelty has worn off, and we have 
had time to coolly estimate the results. 
There are those here who can remember the 
condition of things here six or seven years 
ago, and can compare them with the present; 
and though we might differ somewhat as to 
the causes which have produced this change 
for the better, yet we shall be able to agree 
upon a few facts. 

We never had a term of court here, held in 
a decent and comfortable place, with its pro- 
ceedings marked throughout with decency 
and decorum, and divested of everything per- 
taining to levity and blackguardism, till our 
ladies were summoned to attend and partici- 
pate in it. 

We never had a grand jury here that bold- 
ly and unflinchingly took hold to investigate 
offenses against decency and morality, and 
hunt out and bring offenders to puaishment, 
till we had a grand jury composed largely of 
ladies. 

We had several terms of court, but had 
scarcely been able to convict or punish a sin- 
gle criminal for any crime, however heinous, 
through the medium of those courts, till we 
got juries composed largely of women. 

We did not have a single election here with- 
out drunkenness, rowdyism, quarreling, fight- 
ing and bloodshed, until our wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters were permitted to ac- 
company us to the polls. We well remember 
the time when many a man stayed away from 
the polls, losing his right of citizenship rath- 
er than encounter the danger and rowdyism 
he must meet in order to exercise it. 

But all this is changed. Our elections go 
off as quietly as any other social gathering, 
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oe 
no matter how heated a political campaign 
may be, or how important the issues at stake. 
And we all point with pride to the result, 
whether or not we agree as to the cause which 
has produced it.—Laramie ( Wyoming) Sentinel. 


—— Ee — 


SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—A few items about 


Smith College may be of interest to your | 


readers. 

The first class is comparatively small, for, 
though many came 
The standard for admission is high, requiring 
the same degree of excellence and proficiency 
as is demanded from young men at Harvard, 
or Amherst; consequently, though a large 
number applied, only about 14 were admitted. 
The College is in no sense a preparatory 
school, and in thus keeping the standard of 
scholarship high, while it reduces the num- 
ber of its pupils, it will add greatly to its rep- 
utation as an educational institution. 

The number of young ladies who applied, 
refute the often advanced objection, that la- 
dies themselves do not desire the higher cul- 
ture and the disciplinary study to be obtained 
in our colleges, but that they are satisfied 
with the smattering of sciences and languages 
furnished in many of the finishing schools. 
Very many women do desire the highest cul- 
ture, the most substantial education, and 
eagerly embrace every opportunity to obtain 
them. 

President Seelye gains in popularity, and 
his pleasant ways and high scholarship are 
winning friends on every side. He is evi- 
dently the right man in the nght place. 

Miss Lucy B. Hunt, of Northampton, has 
recently been appointed teacher of gymnas- 
tics in the College. Miss Hunt is a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hunt, two of our well- 
known Suffrage friends; she is a graduate of 
Dr. Dio Lewis’s school at Lexington, and has 
for the last two years been the Principal ina 
most successful private school in Northamp- 
ton. Those who attended the theatricals at 
the time of the first Bazar, will remember 
her as the lovely “Bella Wilfer’’ in‘* Our 
Mutual Friend.”” The appointment is a most 
happy one, and all who know Miss Hunt will 
rejoice at her well merited advancement. 

ln  B 
Northampton, Mass. 





A WIDOW’S MITE. 


Epitors JournaL.—Believing that sympa- 
thy is dear and sacred to all, I wish to say to 
Mrs. J. W. Stow, San Francisco, Cal., that 
her words concerning Probate Court business 
in settling estates, find response in my heart. 
And, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 
in all these intervening States, are murmur- 
ings and feelings of discontent at the injustice 
practiced toward the widows and orphans. 
Remembering that liitle by little the whole is 
gained, that reforms take place slowly and 
partially, we patiently await the time when 
Woman will have a voice in all matters con- 
cerning herself. Therefore, with malice to- 
ward none, we await the further advance- 
ment of civilization and Christianity, by which 
all wrongs and prejudices will be subdued. 


A Wipow. 
Westfield, Vt. 





MRS. WITTENMEYER IN IOWA. 


Mrs. Anne Wittenmeyer yesterday ad- 
dressed the Methodist Conference now in ses- 
sion in our city, in behalf of the women work- 
ers in their church. Her earnest appeal to 
the brethren had a marked effect upon her 
hearers, and her eloquent entreaty to those of 
her own sex to rouse from their inactivity and 
become workers as well as worshipers, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

She reminded her hearers how mighty re- 
sults sprang from small beginnings, and cited 
the humble efforts of the Christian women 
throughout our land, as proof that they had 
resolved not only to be, but to do. 

At the close of her remarks, an aged minis- 
ter arose and told how, twenty-three years 
ago, before our public school system was in- 
augurated, ‘Sister Wittenmeyer,’’ whose 
home was then in Keokuk, gathered around 
her a class of children, poor and thinly clad— 
how she clothed and instructed them, working 
alone until others offered to share her labors— 
how this society grew and strengthened ‘‘Un- 
til, brethren,”’ he said, “this church, in which 
we are now gathered, became the result of 
their quiet efforts.” 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer lectures for us tomor- 
row evening upon Temperance, and if she 
should speak with the tender pathos that 
makes her religious ‘‘talks” so attractive, she 
will stir such emotions as it were well to keep 
alive in every human heart. 


. Kare Harrineton. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


— ————_ — ewe _ 


. WOMAN’S WORK IN MAINE. 


Epitors Journat.—Hoping you are inter- 
ested in the Woman’s Temperance Movement 
in Maine, I have sent to you a condensed re- 
port, 

The women of Maine, at their Convention 
at Old Orchard Beach, on the 2st, pledged 
themselves to spend strength and time in as- 
sisting to carry out the law which gives Maine 
Superiority over other States, and to ally 


yet few were chosen. | 
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| themselves with the Woman’s Unions through- 

| out the land. 

| As representatives of the Pine Tree State 

| they are proud to do their share, and no incon- 

siderable share either, in strengthening the 

| strong arm of public sentiment, which alone 
can make effective the hand of law, 

Respectfully, Jane E. Quinsy. 

|  Stroudwater, Portland, Me. 


| 
j 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The friends of Reform and especially of the 
cause of Woman’s Enfranchisement have not 
ceased from. their first sad regrets over the 
decease of Mrs. Celia Burleigh and Miss Ly- 
dia Mott, two of the ever beautiful and true in 
our foremost ranks, ere we are called upon to 
renew our tears over the passing from our 
sight of another, who, for thirty years, has 
persistently and consistently given her en- 
| couragement and help to the elevation of Wo- 
| man. Though not known as a speaker or 
writer, Mrs. Herrie Litrtie, wife of Dr. H. 
Little of Cleveland, Ohio, was one who gave 
invaluable aid in the social circle, and by the 
influence of her private life. Itis thirty three 
years since Mrs. Little and the writer of this 
article met for the first time among the wild 
hills of Morgan County, Ohio, and discussed 
this great subject—‘‘the Rights of Woman.” 
Already had we taken up our cross, anda 
cross it was at that time, as defenders of the 
slave, defenders of the rights of men without 
regard to ‘‘race or color.’’ At that time no 
note, that we had heard, had sounded across 
the Alleghanies, into those wilderness depths 
which bordered the land of slavery. 

Few and isolated indeed were those who, at 
that early day, saw clearly how nearly allied 
by restrictions of law and custom were the 
fates of the slaves and the women. No won- 
der we joined hands in kindred sympathy and 
friendship, which even death cannot sever! 
Thousands in the State will miss Mrs. Little 
from her ever hospitable home, where her 
gentle and kindly ministrations made glad the 
heart of the weary traveler. Many an one, 
broken and bruised by the way, will remem- 
ber how oil and wine were poured upon their 
wounds, and how they were strengthened and 
sent onward rejoicing, to do battle yet more 
valiantly for the truth. The poor and afflict- 
ed found in her a generous friend, and the 
blessings of them that were ready to perish 
often fell upon her. 

One child only gave proof of the mother- 
love that filled her heart. And when that one 
was transplanted into fairer fields in the 
‘summer land,”’ she proved to us how strong 
the heart can be. . 

Ever a faitl.ful and loving wife, a true 
friend, a social neighbor, filling and rounding 
out to the brim the sphere of Woman, yet 








bold and firm in her faith that every woman 
could be more, better, nobler, purer and love- 
lier, if she were permitted to soar with un- 
clipped wings to the highest and best that she 
conld reach, without the trammels imposed 
by legal enactment, or by more restrictive law 
and public opinion. 

Our friend and helper hath laid down her 
burden. While we weep that such an one 





should die, let us be comforted that such an 
one hath lived. Frances D. Gace. 
81 5th Ave., New York. 





DEATH OF REV. FANNIE U. ROBERTS. 

Last week, we mentioned the passing away 
of this excellent Christian woman. The fol- 
lowing has been received from her sister, Mrs. 
Lizzie Waite, in Winona, Minn., where Mrs. 
Roberts died: 

Rev. Fannie U. Roperts, formerly pastor 
of the First Universalist church, Kittery, Me., 
departed this life, August 26, 1875, of bron- 
chial consumption, aged 41 years and _ six 
months, 

She preached to her parish until she lost her 
voice, then she had her pulpit supplied to the 
end of the year. When she sent in her resig- 
nation the society generously voted not to ac- 
| cept it, but gave her three months vacation. 
| She came to Minnesota for her health, and ar- 
| rived at my home in Winona, May 15. But 
| the climate failed to benefit her, and she grad- 
| ually declined, until death came to her relief. 

In 1879, she commenced lecturing on moral 
and intellectual subjects, after which she ac- 
cepted the invitations extended by the Ken- 
| sington and Wells Universalist societies, and 
began supplying for them in the spring of 
1871, and continued until she accepted the 
call from Kittery, Maine, where she remained 
| until April, 1875. 

During all her weakness and pain she was 
never heard to murmur or complain, but was 
always more thoughtful for others than her- 
| self. She was beloved by every one who 
| knew her. She has left one son, three step- 
| daughters, and brothers and sisters, to mourn 
| their irreparable loss, but we hope for a bright 
| reunion in a fairer world. 

The Gospel Banner says that Mrs. Roberts, 
in mental vigor and Christian goodness, is no 
ordinary woman. Few clergymen in any de- 

| nomination could write a better sermon, or 
| offer a more effectual impromptu speech, while 
she had the ability to win not only the re- 
| spect, but the warm friendship of every mem- 
ber of her parish.”’ Rev. 8. 8. Fletcher, of 

















Yarmouth, who knew her well, testified as fol- 
lows, relative to her ability and Christian 
goodness :— 

_ “You cannot overstate the love and esteem 
in which our dear sister Roberts was held by 
all the societies to which she had ever minis- 
tered. She was eloquent and instructive as a 
preacher, and most efficient in all the pastoral 
relations, whether in the Sunday School, as 
leader of the Bible class, at the bedside of the 
sick, or in the homes of the afflicted. She 
had the power, as only few ministers have, of 
attaching her people to her, by winning their 
affection. She gave to them the love of a 
consecrated minister, and received in ratio as 
she gave. Mrs. Roberts never preached to 
any society whose preference would not have 
retained her services. She was ever modest, 
and the sweet dignity of her womanly nature 
shone out inall her acts, and whatever may be 
said or thought of a woman ministry, with 
Mrs. Roberts it proved an entire success. 

-... “My own heart beats responsive to 
the grief of those who knew her best, and I 
sorrow that we shall see her face, and listen to 
the sweet sound of her voice, no more on 
earth.” 

On Sunday afternoon, the 12th inst., Memo- 
rial services were held at the Universalist 
church in Kittery. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, and crowded 
to its utmost limits. Every inch of space, 
even to the steps of the platform, was occu- 
pied by the friends who gathered there to tes- 
tify their love and respect for the faithful pas- 
tor and noble woman, who had labored with 
them for several years, and until a few 
months before her death. 

The services, which were conducted by 
Miss Caroline E. Angell, assisted by Rev. S. 
S. Hebberd, of Portsmouth, were appropriate 
and impressive. 

Miss Angell is a recent graduate of Canton 
Theological School, and for a few months 
past has occupied the pulpit rendered vacant 
by the illness of Mrs. Roberts. Herexcellent 
sermon was a fitting tribute to the departed 
pastor, whom she had never met, but whose 
worth she readily comprehended from the 
hearts of the people. 

One of the most beautiful features of the 
interesting service was that the Memorial trib- 
ute to one who had manifested a deep interest 
in the welfare of her sex, and honored it by 
her work in the ministry, should be spoken 
by Woman’s lips. Nothing could have been 
more pleasing to the spirit of our departed 
sister, who has left warm friends to treasure 
a beautiful memory of her work in the Mas- 
ter’s service. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


There is talk of a Woman’s paper being 
started at Laramie, Wyoming. 

The “‘airy, fairy Lilian,” enshrined in verse 
by Tennyson, is now Mrs. Rawnesley, and the 
happy mother of seven children. 


A model of the Parian bust of Robert Coll- 
yer is on exhibition at Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s, in their Franklin Street window. 


Wise measures may do much good, and 
may enable many towns to say as Winthrop, 
Mass., recently said to the Board of Health: 
‘‘We have no poor.” 


Nearly half the nominations for County 
School Superintendents this year, in lowa, are 
those of women. Both parties are impartially 
selecting female candidates. 


The Balance, of Chicago, has again made its 
appearance, neat and good as usual. It is al- 
ways a welcome exchange, and we shall hope 
now to get it regularly. 


The Woman’s Journat wilk hereafter be 
for sale in St. Louis at 523 North Second St., 
by Mr. John M. Dutro, and not by Mrs. Fan- 
ny Holy at 1604 Choteau Avenue as hereto- 
fore. 


Two tramps entered a boarding house at 
Stamford, Saturday evening, and choking 
Mrs. Elliot, the keeper, and her sister into 
submission, rifled their pockets of $50, and 
fled, 


During the fifty-sixth anniversary of the 
Worcester Baptist Association at Westbor- 
ough, recently, a ladies’ missionary meeting 
was held, addressed by Mrs. Taylor, of Spring- 
field, and others. 


One of the Methodist Episcopal churches in 
Troy, N. Y., will hereafter use grape jelly 
dissolved in water for communion purposes. 
A committee of three ladies of the church 
has been appointed to make the jelly. 


Talking about honest men, when we read 
Mr. Talbot’s letter withdrawing from the con- 
test, we said we should like to give that man 
a vote, some time in the sweet by and by—if 
he were not a prohibitionist.—Boston Pilot. 

The second annual meeting of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union, which 
is to convene in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
17, 18, 19, is likely to be one of the largest 
and most influential bodies of intelligent wo- 
men ever convened in this or any other land. 
The Convention will be a delegated body. 


The best thing the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans can do is to nominate all their best men 
for Governor—Adams, Wilson, Rice, Bart- 
lett, Devens, Loring, Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone. They might as well die in glory 
while they’re abot it.—Boston Pilot. 


Having got a majority of voters under his | 
control in East St. Louis, Ill., the Roman 
Catholic priest there has secured a division of 
the school fund for church purposes. This he 
does in the teeth of a clause of the State Con- 
stitution, strictly forbidding such use of pub- 
lie property. 

Joseph Breck & Sons, 51 & 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, Mass., have just received 
from the most reliable growers of Holland, a 
fine collection of first-class bulbs; selected 
from the best collections and every way supe- 
rior to those which are generally sent to this 
country on consignment. They send cata- 
logues gratis. 





The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation,at 700 Arch St., Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished a capital tract called, ‘Four Quite 
New Reasons why you should wish your wife 
to vote.” By Eliza Sproat Turner. It puts 
the question from new points of view, and 
should have a wide circulation. There are a 
very few copies of it at this office. 


The first class of young ladics at Smith 
College evince good proficiency in study, and 
the College is working finely in every depart- 
ment. Among the towns represented in the 
first class, are, Northampton, Hadley, East- 
hampton, Florence, Lynn, Williamstown Vt., 
Hartford Vt., Milford Del., Bath Me., Bing- 
hampton N. Y., and New Haven Ct. 


A Medina (N. Y.) paper contains the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘*Whereas my wife Cali- 
fornia has left my bed and board without just 
cause or provocation, I hereby forbid all per- 
sons harboring or trusting her on my account, 
as I shall pay no debts of her contracting. I 
also forbid any woman stepping on my prem- 
ises. A. R. Snow.” 


The first number of the A/pha, published 
by the ‘*Moral Education Society of Wash- 
ington,’? has made its appearance. It con- 
tains articles on Moral Education, Prenatal 
Influences, Women in Business, Plain Diet 
for Children, and The Power of Love. Besides, 
there are poetry, comments on matters and 
things, and choice extracts from the writings 
of the wise and good. 


Mrs. Lincoln, since her arrival at Spring- 
field, Ill., on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Ed- 
warda, has manifested much of her usual 
cheerfulness, and shows much gratification in 
meeting old friends, many of whom have 
called upon her. She rides out frequently, 
and takes a deep interest in the changes since 
her former visits to Springfield. Her mind, 
however, shows no sign of improvement. 


The law of Iowa now permits the election 
of women as superintendents of schools, and 
in nearly half the counties the candidates for 
that office, this fall, are women. In many 
respects they are admirably fitted, and some 
evil things that might happen in our public 
schools under men’s careless supervision could 
not so easily escape the scrutinizing eyes and 
cross-questioning of women, especially moth- 
ers. They make first-rate teachers, and why 
not superintendents?—Lansing Republican. 


The Temperance movement now going on 
in Salem, mainly under the women’s auspi- 
ces, is one eminently worthy of support. It 
appears to be entirely a moral effort. in which 
all the energy is brought to bear, not so much 
upon governmental theories of dealing with 
the liquor question, as upon the people who 
are given over to strong drink, and who need 
encouragement, advice, and general looking 
after, in their efforts to resist temptation while 
staring it in the face.—Salem Gazette. 


The Norfolk County Gazette, trying to save 
Henry Smith in the State Senate, says it 
would not be a matter of surprise if a majori- 
ty of the delegation from his own ward (16) 
were in his favor at the Convention. At the 
caucus the Smith clique was overwhelmingly 
defeated, the anti-Smith delegates getting 
about three-fourths of the whole vote, and if 
those delegates should now vote for Smith in 
the Senatorial Convention, they would not rep- 
resent the men who elected them.—-Boston 
Herald. 


Among the new inventions of special inter 
est to women is the Hosmer Darning machine, 
which, it is claimed, can darn a stocking in a 
minute. It certainly does darn much more 
rapidly than by hand, and very nicely. Itis, 
apparently, of simple construction, can be 
screwed upon any table; and costs ten dol- 
lars. Think of the time that might be econo- 
mized in a large family by this little machine! 
What mother would not gladly be spared the 
weary drudgery of the “‘stitch, stitch, stitch- 
ing’? that her stocking-basket weekly de- 
mands? Ly all means let the darning-machine 
be encouraged, 


Another labor-saving apparatus, which 
brings a benefit to women, is the Hydraulic 
Motor, adapted to the running of sewing-ma- 
chines. Steam power is not always available, 
but cold water is easily obtained, and at mod- 
erate cost. It is a small machine, with rub- 
ber pipes to convey the water from the faucet 
to which it may be attached, and can be 
screwed uponany sewing-machine. ‘The con- 
stant use of the sewing-machine is found to 
be very injurious, but it is too useful to be 








abandoned, and if it can be so easily worked, 


| the amonnt of their deposit. 


A most outrageous swindle has just been 
brought to light in Boston. The name of the 
swindler is A, Sheldon Walker, who kept 
what he called a “hotel, lodging and boarding 
house agency,” at 93 Bromfield street. He 
advertised for lady copyists, and agreed to 
pay those who applied eight cents per one 
hundred words for copying certain manu- 
scripts. Before the manuscript was finished 
he exacted from each of the girls $10 or $15, 
giving therefor a promissory note, which the 
girls understood would be taken up when the 
manuscript was returned. It appears, how- 
ever, that these notes were made payable in 
three and four months, and when the work was 
completed the girls were discharged minus 
The police have 
succeeded in getting back a part of the 
money. 


A brutal case of starving came to light at 
Cleveland, 0., recently. On Wednesday, 
the superintendent of police received a com- 
munication from Newburg, signed *‘Hattie,’’ 
asking him to examine certain premises in 
the eighteenth ward, stating that a boy was 
confined in a barn without clothing and act- 
ually starving to death, and that he had not 
been seen out of the barn for eighteen months. 
Two officers went to the place described in 
the letter, found the barn locked, broke the 
door open, and found a lad about fourteen 
years old lying on a lot of damp straw, almost 
naked and reduced toa mere skeleton by star- 
vation. He lived but a little while after be- 
ing discovered. His father and mother, 
whose name is Kuan, were at once arrested. 
When asked why he treated his child in that 
manner, the father replied, “Oh, he was an 
idiot.” Afterward he said there was no room 
in his house, also that the boy had been an 
idiot from childhood. An examination of the 
house showed that it contained ten rooms, 
some of them not beingin use. The coroner's 
jury returned a verdict that death was caused 
by neglect and starvation. Intense feeling 
exists against the unnatural acts of the par- 
ents, who are now in jail. 


Jefferson Davis was to speak at the Winne- 
bago County Fair. He declined, at the cost 
of much editorial writing, some bad feeling in 
the South and North, and one duel. In his 
stead, the Hon. J. R. Doolittle, ex-Senator of 
Wisconsin, showed the farmers his handsome 
face, and talked to them about water routes, 
railways, pure elections, and household suf- 
frage, as the report of his oration, published 
on another page, shows. His denunciation of 
the “‘lving ballot-box” is manly and timely. 
He says: ‘‘Either these frauds at the ballot- 
box must come to an end, or the Republic will 
perish.” His plan of prevention contains 
some unique features. He would enforce vot- 
ing by law, and would abolish the ballot, thus 
obliging the elector to cast his vote publicly 
and honestly. The great reform needed, how- 
ever, he conceives to be ‘household suffrage,” 
which consists in giving every married man 
two votes, one for himself and one for his 
household. Mr. Doolittle pleads for this with 
great ingenuity and considerable force. There 
are one or two facts, however, which he over- 
looks. How is he to prevent fraudulent mar- 
riages, ‘good for .this day only,” by which 
some abandoned woman would serve—/or vot- 
ing purposes—as the wife of a dozen equally 
abandoned men, on the same day? And, in 
any event, is the proposed reform anything 
but a half-way-house on the road to Woman 
Suffrage?— Chicago Tribune. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
- e- 
Welcome Home. 
As the season for roaming doth close, 
And “home again” thousands have come, 
We wish just to say to all those,— 
We joyously “Welcome you Home.” 
We hope you have had a good time, 
Feel better for what you’ve enjoyed, 
Have wisely invested each “dime,” 
And well all your time have employed. 
And now, if you’ve Boys who need “Clothes,” 
And wish them “dressed”’ warmly and neat, 
Please buy them a “Suir” at FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 











Important to Ladies,—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail! of «ll Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee, 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.’’ 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. 8. Hurcnrnson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 








Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 





_ surely the invention is valuable. 


pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 3—ly 
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POETRY. 


DYING SUMMER. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





On tawny hills in faded splendor drest, 

Of rusty purple and of tarnished gold, 

Now like some Eastern monarch sad and old, 
The discrowned Summer lieth down to rest! 





A mournful mist hangs o'er the mellow plain, 
O’er watery meads that slidedown pine-clad hights, | 
And wine-red woods where song no more delights; | 
But only wounded birds cry out in pain. 
A pallid glory lingers in the sky, 
Faint scents of wilding flowers float in the air, 
All natare’s voices murmur in despair— 
‘©Was Summer crowned 30 late—so soon to die?”’ 
But with a royal smile, she whispers “Cease, 
If life is joy and triumph, death is peace!” 
Exchange. 


NONQUITT. 


BY MRS. LOUISA 8. HOPKINS, 





Summer has flashed her golden shuttle by 
My dreaming eye; 

Its shining web of days so soft and fair, 
Without a care, 

Is folding down into the silent past, 
Too bright to last. 

Night unto night has told its peace serene, 
While Luna, Queen, 

Paved her white shimmering path above the deep, 
That stirred in sleep 

Te lisp its dreamy bliss around the shore 
Forevermore. 


Day unto day ushered its beauty in 
With happy din; 

Thrush and song-sparrow trilling through the hours, 
While myriad flowers 

Bespangled dewy grass and fragrant wood; 
And all was good. 

The odorous breeze wafted its music round, 
A varied sound; 

Called from the wide campaign the whistling quail; 
The tern’s shrill wail 

Answered afar; and boomed from rock to rock 
The billow’s shock. 

Here have I sat without my cottage door, 
And watched the shore, 

Followed its curving line to where the town 
Lies sloping down, 

Its clustering gems insimple beauty set, 
Fair coronet. 

And still along its amber thread of strand 
Stretches the land, 

Till the grim fortress at the harbor’s mouth 
Looks threatening south, 

But hears no sound save dash of spray that wet 
Its parapet. 

Then on and on the rippling waters spread; 
By cliff and head, 

By long, low neck, and sunny, sanded isles, 
The blue bay smiles, 

Till, ike a soul within the conscious seas, 
Sits Penekese. 

And to and fro the opal sails have sped, 
Or glimmered red 

The seven coast lights about the land-locked bay; 
While night and day, 

The broad blue sky with sun or star has lit 
Light-bathed Nonquitt. 





But now the slopes are shadowing with wings, 
And southward swings 

The clamoring host of swallows o’er the sea; 
Tis time for me 

To seek my closer eaves, and, sighing, fold 
This cloth of gold. 

—Index. ° 








For the Woman’s Journal, 


ELIZABETH WINTHROP’S ONE 
FAULT. 


BY RAY A. BEAMIS, 





It was past seven o’clock on a quiet, warm 
June evening, when two ladies sat at the par- 
lor window of a handsome house in — St., 
New York. 

The room was plainly furnished, with a 
view to solid comfort; but the hand of taste 
had also been there, scattering its peculiar 
charm; birds hung in cages decked with green; 
gold fish sported in the prettily arranged aqua- 
rium, and vases of flowers displayed them- 
selves boldly on the tables, or hidden away in 
obscure niches, shed their fragrance on the 
summer air, 

The stately, grey-haired lady, plainly dress- 
ed in sad-colored silk, and the sunny-haired, 
bright-faced maiden, robed angel-wise in airy 
white, sat in the silence of expectation, evi- 
dently waiting for some one, for the elder 
looked annoyed, almost displeased, and the 
younger was nervous and restless, flitting 
hither and thither like a bird; at length the 
elder spoke: 

“Mary you need not pull the lace off your 
handkerchief,—they will not come this even- 
ing, and we bad better have tea. I really feel 
quite faint—”’ 

At that moment the grating of carriage 
wheels came to a stop at the door, and Mary 
flew to anticipate the maid in opening it with 
a little joyful ery. 

‘*My kind, pretty, precious little sister—” 
was the greeting of a tall, fair, handsome 
young man, who punctuated the sentence with 
hearty kisses. 

‘‘Now give those to Bessie while I coax 
mother to forgive us for ‘keeping the table 
standin’ in the floor,’ as Aunt Sukey always 
says.” 

‘** *Lor’ bress your heart, honey chile, I’se so 
glad ter see yer an’ yer young missus, I 
wouldn’t keer ef I had ter keep de supper a 
stannin’ roun’ all night”? and Aunt Sukey, re- 
splendent in a most astounding red and yellow 

turban, actually hugged her ‘‘honey chile’’ in 
the fullness of her joy. 

Aunt Sukey was a faithful soul, but she 


actually grown up,—and rather looked on his 
bringing home a wife as a new and more joy- 
ous way of coming home for the holidays. 
Mary had bestowed all the kisses entrusted 
to her on Bessie, with an extra dozen or so on 
her own account, but “‘mother’’ had been 
scarcely more than mildly gracious to the 
young girl who now entered her house for 
the first time, and entered it as her daughter. 
As Mary’s friendly hand removed her hat, 
Bessie stood, in the soft evening light, a tall, 





graceful girl of about twenty, not beautiful, 


though her hair was dark and abundant, and | 
| her eyes were lovely, honest, grey eyes, which 


looked blue in the light and unfathomably 
dark in the shadow of long, drooping lashes; 
her face had in it something sweet and truth- 
ful, yet also something resolute; a firmness 
in its lines which showed she was not one 
lightly to betray a trust, or (if the truth be 
told,) to be easily turned from a purpose. 

A slight flush had shown for a moment her 
consciousness of Mrs. Winthrop’s cool recep- 
tion; but saluting her with becoming respect, 
she threw into her manner an air of chill re- 
serve which effectually baffled all attempts of 
the elder lady to be condescending. 

‘Invoke the household fairies, I’m starv- 
ing,” commanded Mr. Winthrop. 

“We scorn such flimsy things as fairies 
here,” said Mary; ‘we summon the sable 
geni of the sunny South.” 

“Aunt Sukey, Miss Mary’s calling you 
names, and I want my supper.” 

‘‘Bress your heart, Massa Charles, yer allers 
wer death on eatin’ when yer fust come home. 
I ’member dar was a big plum cake,—”’ 

“IT want something heartier than the ghost 
of a defunct cake, right now, Aunt Sukey; if 
you don’t hurry up I’ll eat Miss May.” 

So saying he pounced on that poor little 
victim, and went nigh to devour her, when 
Mrs. Winthrop’s cold voice cut the air, 

‘‘Charles, do behave yourself and stop tum- 
bling Mary’s hair,—I am not surprised that 
poor old Sukey still takes you for a school- 
boy.” 

Thus admonished Charles released a con- 
fused heap of white muslin and brown curls 
and giggles,—which straightway smoothed 
itself into the semblance of a demure little 
maiden who proceeded to preside at the table. 
The evening passed harmoniously till Mrs. 
Winthrop (with whom it was a sore subject 
that her son’s wife should ever have earned 
her living) said: 

‘“‘Now that you are married my dear, you 
will give up your employment, of course?” 

‘*‘Why so?” asked Elizabeth, “I still have to 
care for my orphan brother—” 

‘*Bessie,”’ interrupted her husband, ‘tyou 
know it will become part of my happiness to 
attend to that duty for you.” 

‘Thank you, Charles, you are always so 
kind; but it will scarcely be doing my duty 
to let you do this for me.” 

‘But my dear,’’ interposed Mrs. Winthrop, 
‘it is simply impossible that you should work 
for money now.”’ 

Something in his wife’s face caused Charles 
to exclaim, hastily, ‘*There,there, mother dear, 
let us discuss business some other time. I am 
wild to have Bessie hear Mary sing; trillaway 
little Skylark.” 

Little Skylark, thus politely implored, filled 
the flower-scented air with such exquisite 
warblings that Bessie, who stood near her in 
a rapture, leant above her and put two kisses 
and one tear on the sunny little head. Mary 
lifted her small white hands from the keys and 
clasped them round the neck of her new sis- 
ter, as she culled her, and then and there the 
two became fast friends. 

In the stormy days which followed, Eliza- 
beth Winthrop would have had a harder bat- 
tle to fight and win, than she did have, had 
she not been aided by the constant and ener- 
getic advocacy of this small sympathizer. 
Mary said: 


“Yes, mamma, I will,—I will take Bessie’s 
part against you both.”’ 

And so she did, and did it thoroughly, too. 

“If I were expected to take charge of the 
house, Charles,” said the wife, during one of 
the many discussions which followed her dec- 
laration of independence, ‘‘or if you were in- 
dependently rich instead of just starting in 
business,—I would give up my art, without a 
murmur; but I cannot lay the burden of 
George’s education on you; and you know 
you made it a condition of our life that your 
mother should not be disturbed in the manage- 
ment of her house. How could I pass my 
id e days?” 

‘*My dear, I never asked you not to draw or 
paint, I only ask you not to sell your work.” 

“But I promised Messrs. H. & Co. I would 
continue to work for them for six months at 
least; I cannot break my word.”’ And Bessie’s 
expressive face showed signs of great distress 
but none of wavering. 

“If you were ashamed of the beautiful pic- 
tures Bessie made, or the beautiful things she 
did with the money, Charles, pray why did 
you marry her?’’ put in little Skylark. Eliz- 
abeth’s clear asking eyes repeated the ques- 
tion, but her lips were silent. 

Elizabeth Tracy had earned a good live- 
lihood by skill in drawing, coloring and paint- 
ing on porcelain and ivory. Single-handed 
she had kept a comfortable home over the 





never could realize that ‘‘Massa Charles” was 


head of her widowed mother, one of the most 


helpless of fine ladies;—and had also kept 
her brother in good schools. Now she de- 
sired to work still for the employers who had 
paid her well, in the time of her great need, 
for her talent and her industry. 

Mrs. Winthrop said little. She knew well 
that a stern displeasure, silence and an injured 
air would do more towards holding her son 
to her own views than opea opposition to his 
wife. 

“Keep the whole thing out of my sight, 
then,” consented Mr. Winthrop at last, ‘and 
still more out of mother’s sight and knowl- 
edge.”’ And so it was finally arranged. ‘It is 
as much little Skylark’s fault as yours,” 
grumbled Charles, with returning good hu- 
mor. 

Perhaps it was a little hard for the young 
wife, who entered into all her husband's inter- 
ests with untiring zeal, to keep confined to her 
own breast all her hopes and aspirations, all 
her trials, failures and successes, but she did 
it, with Mary’s help. 

One day, some two years after, Mary said 
to Bessie, ‘If I had only had the strength to 
insist on going to Italy with dear old Signor 
RiniI might have made a fortune;—but no! 
mother and Charley would not hear of it,—so 
there Ihad to sit and see dear old Charley 
work himself to death for both of us.” 

“Nay, darling,” said Elizabeth, “I would 
not wish to see so frail a blossom as you are, 
cast on the troubled waves of public life; it 
is different for me. Herein my beloved studio 
I do my work and it goes forth to the world, 
notI. Some natures are formed to shine on the 
platform or the stage, but I had rather see you 
shine as Mrs. —’’ 

Two small hands stopped Bessie’s utterance, 
but she drew them away laughing and only 
said, 

“T can’t eat all that snow, dear,—if I must 
never mention him. I suppose I may say 
he is just the handsomest and most fascinating 
fellow I ever saw.”’ 

‘*Except Charley,” said Mary. 

“Of course,’’ laughed Bessie. 

This mysterious person was Mary’s lover, 

and on his account came Bessie’s great trou- 
ble. 
Frank Stowell was rich, and his two sisters 
had fortunes in theirown rights. These fash- 
ionable ladies tried their best to break off the 
match, when they found out that Mrs. Chas. 
Winthrop still continued to employ her tal- 
ents and to reap substantial reward thereby. 
They considered idleness aristocratic and la- 
bor “‘low,’’ and they made no secret of their 
opinions. 

“T told you,” said Charles’ mother to Eliz- 
abeth, with more excitement than she often 
showed, ‘‘you would disgrace the family, but 
I did not foresee the dreadful consequence. 
These girls have boundless influence with 
their brother, and my poor child’s happiness 
will be the sacrifice to your miserable obsti- 
nacy. It is your only fault, Elizabeth, butit is 
a very bad one.”’ 

**Mother,”’ said Mary, “‘if he cares no more 
for me than to give me up to please his sis- 
ters, let him go.”* But her lips whitened and a 
visible shudder passed through her slight 
form. 

Elizabeth said nothing, but she drew her 
desk towards her and penned a brief note, 
the result of which was that Frank Stowell 
was shown about two hours after into the 
third story back room where Mrs. Charles 
Winthrop passed so many busy hours. 

Elizabeth rose and confronted him with an 
earnest gaze. ‘‘lhave sent for you, Mr. Stow- 
ell,’’ she said, ‘‘to confide in you as a friend.” 

‘Dear madam you may,” he said simply, 
but his eyes said’ ‘because you are Mary’s 
friend.” 


So she told him all her simple story. 
**You see this busy life was forced on me by 
necessity,’’ she said, ‘‘and now it seems im- 
possible to abandon it; yet if you exact it of 
me, rather than bring a shadow into the house 
of my husband, and a life sorrow into the heart 
of my darling girl, I will give up my work; 
but remember you will cause me a loss and 
pain nearly as great as she would feel in 
parting with you.” 

‘*Who spoke of parting?’’ cried glowing 
Frank. ‘I'll tell you what it is, Mrs. Win- 
throp, I would not part with my dear little 
Mary if you took in washing and Mrs. W. 
(the duchess I call her) helped iron, and dear 
old Charley carried home the basket; there 
now! 

“Iam grateful for your offer, Mrs. Win- 
throp, but I cannot consent to make your life 
conform to the foolish notions of two spoilt 
girls. Iam going to put a good deal of capi- 
tal into Charley’s business, and take a little of 
the hard work from him, so I hope that very 
soon the money you gain will be no consider- 
ation at all to you.” 

“It is not so now,” replied Bessie. **My hus- 
band forbade me to speak of it to him, and 
even exacted a promise from me not to spend 
my obnoxious earnings on my own dress, to 
ensure the keeping of which he supplies me 
most liberally.” 

“But, dear madam,” asked Frank, ‘‘do you 
not think you are doing work which might 
fall into the hauds of those who have more 
need to do it?’ 

“No, or I should leave it for them. It is 





not easy to fill my place; so my employers 





tell me.” And she handed him a handsome gift 
book, an illustrated poem. 

“Is it possible this is your work?” cried 
Frank. **Why, Charley himself gave a copy 
of this to sister Jane last Christmas, and we 
all went into raptures over these charming 
pictures, little dreaming who was the artist; 
and he played perfect ignorance to the life.” 

‘*Real ignorance, Mr. Stowell. My husband 
gave me this copy at the same time; he was 
displeased, almost hurt, by my lack of enthu- 
siasm. But how could I go into raptures (as 
you call it) with my own work, when all I do 
is done in contradiction to his expressed 
wishes, almost his express prohibition? He 
has seen none of my drawings since my mar- 
riage, and what I do nowI could not do in the 
old days.” 

“It would be sin to bury such a talent 
in oblivion,” said Frank, earnestly. 

“So I feel; and now I have given you my 
confidence, see you are discreet,’’ answered 
Elizabeth, with a half sad smile; and with 
good wishes for her success and a promise to 
‘‘make those two geese hear reason,’’ Frank 
left her. She was grateful to him and glad of 
the result which left her free to pursue her 
way in peace. 

Mrs. Winthrop was not altogether wrong; 
Elizabeth, yielding and unselfish, kind and 
affectionate as she was, had in her that 
persistent element, which, according to its 
degree and control, may be characterized 
as reliability, perseverence, determination, 
self-will, resolution, or dogged obstinacy. 
What degree did it reach in her? 

So the storm passed, and the ‘‘geese” were 
brought ‘‘to reason,” or at least to silence. 
And next came the wedding; but it would ex- 
tend the limits of our simple story to describe 
all the fuss and feathers, kisses and confec- 
tionery, sighs and smiles, white satin and 
white camelias, tears and trinkets, bride 
cake and blessings, presents and parting com- 
pliments, which formed a whirl of glittering 
confusion till Frank traveled off with his 
bride for a two years’ tour in Europe. 

‘‘Frank’s idea of ‘taking the hard work’ 
from you, dear,” laughed Bessie. 

‘Light hearts make willing hands, and 
with the vision of little Skylark’s beaming 
April face before me I can easily work for 
two,”’ responded her husband, gaily. 

The seasons came and went, and the Win- 
throp household was enlarged by the addition 
of asmall specimen of humanity, very plump 
and pink, with a redundance of white drapery 
and a power for the production of such 
mighty yells that his father solemnly said he 
now, for the first time, believed that story of 
the fisherman who saw the gigantic genii issue 
from the little pot. 

‘*Bress your heart, Massa Charles,’ urged 
Aunt Sukey, ‘‘uf he didn’t leaf ’em out he’ll 
bust hisself so he would, de honey chile.” 

“Tam afraid my nose is out of joint,” re- 
marked ‘*Massa Charles,” mournfully. 

**Massa Charles,’’ returned Aunt Sukey se- 
verely, ‘‘I allers nursed yer an’ took care of 
you when yer was small; but now I has ter 
tend ter dis yer bressed babby cos yer see 
he’s little an’ can’t shift for hisself, an’ you is 
a grown up gentleman an’ can.” 

“Is that a fact now, Aunt Sukey; when did 
you find that out?’’ 

“Well, sur, I spose I know’d it sort-o-ways 
dis good while, but I never kind o’realized 
like til! I hearn dis honey-chile holler.”’ 

In those days Elizabeth neglected the studio 
sadly, but she soon contrived to steal some 
precious hours, for ‘‘little Massa Frank’’ soon 
contrived to subjugate the household, includ- 
ing his grandmother. 

Aunt Sukey’s heart was cruelly divided 
when the travelers returned, bringing with 
them an animated wax doll with large, love- 
ly blue eyes, who laughed and crowed all day 
at the world in general, as if her mother’s sun- 
ny temper had found its sudden effloresence 
in this human bud. 

Mary had plenty of sunshine left, however, 
and went trilling about her elegant home 


“Asif tears were not, as if breaking hearts 
Had not a place on earth.”’ 


Frank boastfully declared his home a para- 
dise, and spared no cost or pains to make it 
so; and ‘Grandmamma” spent most of her 
time there. 

Left thus alone, Charles Winthrop and his 
wife grew into acloser bond of union, as year 
after year passed over their heads. She was 
the joy of his heart and the light of his 
hearth, but still the one subject was tabooed 
between them, and this caused her a quiet re- 
gret, but she found a ready friend and sympa- 
thizer in Aunt Grace, a maiden sister of 
Charles’ father, who had been banished to 
apartments during the reign of the elder 
Mrs. Winthrop, but who, when drawn into the 
circle of her nephew’s peaceful home, would 
do anything in her power to leave Bessie free. 

The power of a New England spinster is 
one which generally accomplishes what it un- 
dertakes, and undertakes nothing it cannot 
accomplish; therefore Bessie still devoted 
much time to her art, though Aunt Grace some- 
times found her sketching under difficulties, 
with Franky beating his “big drum,” little 
Grace dressing her hair in an entirely original 
fashion, and baby Mary tugging at her slip- 
per. Then the recruiting officer would be 
summarily captured and marched off, and 
little Gracey coaxed to help Aunt Sukey pick 








berries for papa’s supper, and baby Mary 
lulled to sleep by the low, sweet songs she 
loved so well, and which she only ever heard. 
Bessie would gratefully resume her work and 
become oblivious of all else till warned by 
the dressing bell that it was time to prepare 
for the event of the day, the coming home of 
the husband and father; then she would lay 
her drawing by with a smothered sigh. Aunt 
Grace might watch with interest the fair crea- 
tions growing beneath her hand, but théy must 
be kept ‘out of his sight’? whose word of 
praise was dearer to her than any other. 
*“* * *& & & 


It was the seventh anniversary of that first 
memorable coming home, and Elizabeth, love- 
ly in rustling silks and costly laces, sat by the 
same window by which Mary had awaited 
them, in her turn waiting, and wondering a lit- 
tle at her husband’s delay. 

For some time previous the sky of the com. 
mercial world had been overspread with a 
dark cloud; the fearful word panic spread 
from lip to lip, and Charles Winthrop became 
more reticent towards his wife, stayed often 
late at business, and came home with a worn 
and jaded look most painful to her to see; 
still it was strange he should linger this night 
of all others; for invitations had been issued 
for a small, select party, a modest compromise 
between the profuse hospitality which gener- 
ally marked this anniversary, and a failure to 
observe it, which was not to be thought of, 

At length the welcome sound of the famil- 
iar footsteps greeted Bessie’s listening ear, and 
her husband entered, but, contrary to his 
daily custom, passed with a heavy, uncertain 
step straight up the staircase into his own 
room. With the shapeless specter of an un- 
certain terror clutching at her heartstrings, 
Elizabeth flew after him, only to find the door 
locked against her. The room had another 
door opening into her own dressing-room; 
that in almost a second of time she gained, 
and it yielded to her hand. 

There stood her husband, wild-eyed, white 
and rigid; unconscious of her presence, his 
hand grasped a pistol which he was in the act 
of taking fromits case. There was a glide, a 
rustle, and a bright robed figure stood beside 
him. One hand restrained that daring hand 
of his, the other stole about his neck and 
twined its taper fingers in his hair. 

‘You must kill me first, dear,’”’ said the 
quiet voice whose tones were ever music to 
his ear, but now had something of the divine 
quality of that Mighty Voice which said unto 
the waters, ‘‘Peace, be still.’’ 

‘“‘What is it, love? Oh tell .me, trust me. 
Am I not your wife?”’ 

‘Bessie I am ruined,’’ gasped Charles Win- 
throp hoarsely. 

‘‘Have you committed any crime?” asked 
Bessie, softly. 

“Crime! No. 
a question?”’ 

‘Then you are not ruined; take courage! 
tell me the worst, you see I can bear it.” 

‘Then the worst is over for me,” cried Win- 
throp, brightening a little, ‘‘bat oh,my darling, 
after allmy striving, to see my good name 
gone for want of a few thousand dollars. 
Tomorrow too—when a few days might bring, 
must bring relief; you do not know what it is 
to go under water in such a storm as rages at 
this time; no man can realize on what he 
has; I shall see my property sacrificed, my 
business ruined, my wife and children 
brought to beggery—”’ 

‘‘Beggery! never,’ and Bessie lifted up her 
hands with a significant gesture which he un- 
derstood. 

“Ah! yes,’ he said, with the faint sem- 
blance of a smile, ‘I suppose you are prepar- 
ed to get our joint living with those weak 
white hands.’’ 

“If it were right and reasonable, if you 
were sick or poor I could, dear, and I would,” 
said Bessie, gravely. 

Her husband turned and clasped her to his 
heart. 

“*T was insane,” he said. ‘I could not bear 
to shock you with such news, and you—you 
are as calm as moonlight—then I will be calm 
also; for, after all, Bess, if you can bear it, 
Ican; we are both young and strong; we 
will weather the storm together.” 

So saying, he replaced the pistol in its case, 
of which his cautious wife stealthily secured 
the key. 

“Charles, dear,” she said, ‘‘this room has 
been prepared for guests, and at any moment 
they may come; will you come into my room 
up stairs for a few minutes?” 

‘“‘The—the studio?” stammered Charles. 

‘“‘“Remember what night it is, and do not re- 
fuse me this small favor,” she entreated. 

‘Refuse you, my darling, could I refuse 
you anything ? even the life you have saved 
by your calmness, your devotion.” 

‘Come then, for a few moments only?” 

When they reached the studio Charles 
gazed about him with some curiosity. Color 
boxes, ivory miniatures, half finished draw- 
ings, books, brushes, and a hundred other 
things covered the tables in admired confus- 
ion; by the open window, not far from an 
easel with a picture on it, stood a large easy 
chair. 

“There is your chair, sir,’’ said his hostess. 
‘‘All these years,’ she added, as he threw 
himself wearily into the offered seat, ‘‘I have 
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pictured you just there criticizing my work, 
and sometimes praising it, and, of course,” 
concluded she solemnly, as she produced a ci- 
gar-case from the general chaos, “‘with the 
inevitable—what do you call it, weed ?”’ 

“J should like one better than anything else 
just now,” replied her captive meekly, ‘but, 
Bess, what a deuce of a litter you've got 
here, every Where else you keep things in such 


order.” 
' “Byerything is in perfect order, sir,” replied 
his wife sententiously, and she seated herself 
on a low stool and with folded hands watched 
him as the weed ‘‘grew” small by degrees 
and beautifully less, watched the haggard 
lines in his face relax and his figure settle 
down to its repose. Did any vision flit before 
him of his pale, pretty wife toiling there year 
after year without a word of cheer from him or 
smile of sympathy ? Perhaps some such pic- 
ture formed itself amid the wreaths of thin 
blue smoke that hung in the still air. 

“Do you feel better, sir?’’ enquired his 
wife,when the last spiral curl ceased to rise. 

“J feel as if Ihad been taken out of Pur- 
gatory into Paradise,”’ he answered, ‘“‘only—”’ 

“Only you would rather have smoked your 
cigar in the library.” 

‘Bessie, lam not so ungrateful, but I am 
curious to know and I have been waiting pa- 
tiently to hear—why did you bring me to 
this room just now ? 

“To triumph over you, sir,” rejoined Bessie 
severely, but her eyes, which would not be 
controlled, danced with glee. 

She had risen and held in her hand a small 
desk. ‘‘Do you remember this ?’’ she asked, 
‘the first gift you ever gave me ?” 

“Yes, Jremember it, my love,’’ he answered 
wonderingly. 

“Open it.” 

He did so, and took out the only thing it 
contained, a bank book, which fell from his 
nerveless hands. 

“Eleven thousand dollars!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Is it enough?” asked Bessie, nestling down 
beside him in a heap, as even strong minded 
women will, and resting her clasped hands on 
his knee and her cheek on her clasped hands. 

Though somewhat prepared by the ten 
minutes quiet, and perhaps by the precaution- 
ary ‘‘weed,’’ Charles trembled with excessive 
agitation and turned red and pale by turns. 

“It would save us, my darling,” he said, 
“but Oh! Bessie, to be drawn out of deep 
waters by these little hands, to be helped in 
our need by the proceeds of that toil which I 
forbade and despised.”’ 

“Hush, Charles—to whom éhould the poor 
pittance I have earned belong, if not to you, 
who for years have surrounded me with every 
luxury and made my life a long, bright sum- 
mer day?”’ 

There was no brighter countenance in the 
gay little assembly than that of the master of 
the house. 

‘Upon my word, old fellow,’’ said Frank, 
whose handsome face had a clouded and care- 
worn look, *“tyou look as if there were no 
such wordas Panic. What about tomorrow? 
Do you see a way through?” 

“It was worse than you know Frank,” said 
Charles, ‘‘but see’’— 

And he held out a magical small slip of pa- 
per commonly called a cheque, on which 
Frank no sooner cast his eyes than he turned 
his back on his amused partner and stayed not 
till he found Bessie in a niche talking to an 
elderly clergyman, and then and there kissed 
her, tothe great surprise of that sedate per- 
sonage. 

“Kiss the bride,’’ he said laughing, but the 
tears were in his eyes and Bessie understood 
him. 

Elizabeth Winthrop still paints, but the pro- 
ceeds go to a society for aged and indigent, 
for Winthrop & Stowell have became one of 
the wealthest houses in town; but Mary 
complains when she comes over to the studio, 
that it is redolent of after-dinner cigars. 

“It was much nicer when no power would 
bring you up here, you smoky old thing,” 
she candidly remarks. 

“Skylark,” responds her brother, loftily, 
“will you stop chattering?” 








WHY PEOPLE DO NOT MARRY. 


An extract from the Independent, giving in 
such decided terms a reason for the few mar- 
Tages in these days, reminds me of a family 
where the eldest daughter of a professional 
man has for the past six years filled the place 
of her dead mother as housekeeper for her fa- 
ther and motherless brothers and sisters. 

Housekeeper, I said, for she is emphatical- 
ly such. For the last year she has, with the 
aid of two younger sisters, done the work of a 
family of seven, having dismissed her servant 
because of the heavy burden of debt brought 
‘pon her father by the expensive habits of a 
Profligate brother. While he is spending in 
“gars, stylish dress and fast horses, at the 
gambling table, the theater and other places 
of amusement, what should be paid out for a 
‘etvant to do the drudgery of the family, or 





for @ seamstress to assist in the sewing, his | 


young and blooming sisters perform without 
Complaint all the duties of a servant. Not 
— this, but they are obliged to spend weary 
a im remodeling and repairing the old 

oak, dress, hat or gloves, which, like the 





“cruise of oil,’ are inexhaustible, in order to 
appear respectable in society or at church. 
Methinks Flora McFlimsey and her fast 
brother will curl their stylish lips at the 
thought of the “maid of all work” going into 
society. But they will be surprised to know 
that these same young ladies are accustomed 
to polite society, the claims of which they rec- 
ognize and discharge as gracefully as though 
the frying pan and washtub were never seen by 
them. ; 

Neither do they relinquish the intellectual 
and social enjoyments of the parlor, in the 
family circle, because the important domestic 
duties of the kitchen demand a large part of 
their time. The younger sisters are still in 
school, at the head of their classes, while the 
elder is discharging the duties at home so skill- 
fully as to leave an hour or two of the evening 
or of the day for music and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, and for the entertainment of friends or 
of the family circle. The social prayer-meet- 
ing or lecture-room seldom misses their bright, 
earnest faces. 

Not so with the foppish brother, whose at- 
tention and time are all occupied with his con- 
genial friends, who help him to spend his mon- 
ey. He never remembers the self-sacrificing 
sister who is devoting her life entirely to the 
good of those who are dear to her, except 
when he wants a stitch taken or a favorite 
dish cooked. Not one penny of his salary is 
spent in furnishing a moment’s pleasure to 
his sisters or other members of the family. 
And all his associates among the young men, 
are like himself. They are such as an honor- 
able, high-minded gentleman would blush to 
introduce to a pure and cultivated young lady. 
But she, the sister of this ‘‘young man of the 
period,” must be in readiness to receive and 
entertaif® with all hospitality, at any time, as 
many of her brother’s friends as he sees fit to 
bring home with him, lest he will carry out 
his oft-repeated threat to leave home, as he 
has done, and by boarding at a city hotel help 
to swell the heavy bills which his father and 
sister are so patiently trying to cancel. 

We are told “that the dress of women is 
the reason, the great reason, the one reason, 
dress and all it implies,’’ why men do not mar- 
ry. Now, if there is a young lady so sense- 
less, to be found, who is willing to marry this 
spendthrift, brainless young man, could or 
would he be able to support her, even though 
she be as economical as his model sister? or 
would any woman’s happiness be safe in his 
keeping? I think the implied compliment to 
the majority of young gentlemen who do not 
marry, is not very flattering. That their taste 
should select a ‘‘Flora McFlimsey,”’ instead of 
the unpretending, domestic, cultivated young 
lady, whose highest aspirations are to know, 
not how she shall dress to enhance her beau- 
ty, nor what is the latest style of hat or over- 
skirt, nor to be the belle at a fashionable wa- 
tering-place, but, how shall she best be fitted 
to discharge the duties of Woman in the rela- 
tions of wife, mother, daughter, sister or 
friend? Itis true that a large proportion of 
our young ladies are extravagant and frivo- 
lous, unfit either for the claims of society or 
of the home circle. But there are still many, 
very many noble girls, who are too busy in 
ministering to those dearest to them, and also 
too modest and retiring to search at the 
haunts of fashion and pleasure for a husband, 
who would be very willing to share the sum- 
mer recreation of a pure, honorable young 
man, even though he be poor and on a small 
salary. The influence of such young women 
would be like a ministering angel to a young 
man just entering life, who is dependent on a 
profession or trade. 


Then again, in reference to the dress of wo- 
men, I will say that nearly all the love of 
dress arises from the fact that the men en- 
courage it by an undue attention to those wo- 
men who can make the finest appearance. 
The stylish woman attracts admiration. And 
just so long as the belle of fashion and beauty 
can attract even the intellectual and gifted 
men of society by her devotion to dress and 
style, so long will our young ladies feel that 
to look well is the chief end and aim of Wo- 
man. The intellectual, literary woman, whose 
culture and elevation have caused her to out- 
grow her sisters (yea, and brothers too,) in 
the realm of thought and aspiration, are over- 
looked amid the butterflies of fashion. 

And who is to blame? The mothers for gen- 
erations past? In part, doubtless; each fol- 
lowing out the beaten track of their mother, 
to rear sons and daughters to be admired, 
wooed and won. To settle in life with a for- 


; tune is the great desideratum of life, and ev.. 


ery energy is bent in that direction. But not 
to Woman alone should we attribute this de- 
preciation of Woman in the matrimonial mart. 
For be it remembered that women have their 
choice, and also their fears. The lack of 
moral purity among men renders our truest, 
most competent and loveliest women timid 
and distrustful of those who seek them as 
wives, and they prefer to wait till they can 
trust fully the man to whom they shall com- 
mit their destinies. 

In this fact we see the advanced position of 
Woman, the result of the agitation of the 
“Woman Question” so called, and a contest 
for a higher, purer life. May the day be not 
far distant when a well-cultivated mind and 
heart, with simple domestic tastes and habits, 








will be the true passport to society, as well as 
to the attraction and criterion of every matri- 
monial alliance. Then, and not till then, 
shall moral purity, political justice, and a 
regard to the best interests of the country pre- 
vail. JUSTICE. 


———— 


SHAWANABEKE CRITICIZED, 


Epitor's Journat.—Isn’t ‘‘Shawanabeke”’ 
a little erratic ? Some of her statements are 
very peculiar. I heg pardon if I offend, but 
her paper concerning the intelligence of farm- 


| ers, seemed exceedingly wrong to me, and 
| L should have replied to it immediately, had 


it not been answered by another. I do not 
know, to be sure, what class of farmers she 
has been associated with, but those with whom 
I have been acquainted are above the average 
of men for intelligence and common sense. 
We hold that it takes no ordinary person to 
be a successful farmer. Indeed, we tell our 
good husband, who has been all his life con- 
fined to office and brain work, and who is ab- 
solutely longing for the rest and freedom of 
farm life, that he is too ignorant. 

We know that in former times it was said, 
that if a father had a son who was not re- 
markably shrewd or bright, he made either a 
farmer or a minister of him. Why? Be- 
cause, in the former case, he might be able to 
“get his living from the land,’’ and in the 
latter ‘‘his living from his people.”” Weknow 
now that, with the various kinds of machinery, 
the adaptation of different kinds of grain to 
different soils, a farmer must not only be a 
worker and have a strong physical frame, 
but he must be at once a mechanic and a 
chemist. (We believe in Agricultural Col- 
leges.) With papers and books published ex- 
pressly for the benefit of the agricultural part 
of our community, it is imp»ssible that any 
farmer. who is the half of a man, should not 
be an intelligent one, and therefore a success- 
ful one. Of course there are drones in all occu- 
pations. 

And, again, in Shawanebeke’s last paper, she 
asks us to do justice to Mormonism. We 
would be glad to do it. Would that its suffer- 
ing victims could only be the executors of 
such justice as its leaders deserve. 

Is it not a pleasant sarcasm, after all, which 
suggests that Mormonism is good because it 
“gives to every woman a chance to become a 
wife and mother.’’ If motherhood and wife- 
hood were in themselves the noblest aim of 
women, then would the goal be easily reached 
by the promulgation of such doctrines, but if 
they are noble, only as they are under en- 
nobling influences, then away with such an 
excuse for the foul stain upon our nation’s 
honor and purity. 

‘*Woman politically free in Utah!’* Heav- 
en save us from like freedom. Woman Suf- 
fragists ask not for such freedom as this; but 
when they are represented as they ought to 
be, when they themselves can cast the ballot, 
be assured that in due time Woman will be 
free, even in Utah. M. E. W. 8. 





HUMOROUS. 

A rude fellow once told Barnum that he had 
never exhibited anything that was not a bare 
faced humbug. ‘Yes, I have,’’ said Barnum; 
“the bearded lady wasn’t bare-faced.” 

The new cattle distemper in England is 
called‘‘the foot and mouth disease.’’ The same 
thing has prevailed in this country among 
statesmen } a years past. Its principal feat- 
ure, and that which gives it its name, is that 
the victim can’t open his mouth without put- 
ting his foot into it. 

Mrs. JenKins.—‘‘Why, Eliza Mary, I ain’t 
seen yer for I don’t know ‘ow long!” Exiza 
Mary.—‘*No, Mrs. Jenkins, you ain’t. I’ve 
been that ill I don’t seem able to get well at 
all!’? Mrs. J.—‘*But ’aven’t you taken any 
remedy?’? E. M.—‘*Noindeed, Mrs. Jenkins, 
but I’ve taken a power of physic.” 

Of a recent English law-lord, of high place 
and low morals, this sto~y is told: Addressing 
his son and heir—a known black sheep—he 
said: ‘‘It pains me to think that when I am 
dead my fortune will go to the greatest scamp 
in England.” ‘Yes, father,’’ said the dutiful 
and appreciative son, ‘‘when you are dead.” 
It was a neat retort, bt a horrible revelation. 

A youngster being required to write a com- 
position upon some portion of the human body 
selected that which unites the head to the 
body, and expounded as follows: ‘‘A throat 
is convenient to have, especially to roosters 
and ministers. The former eats corn and 
crows with it; the latter preaches through 
his’n, and then ties itup. Thisis pretty much 
all I can think of about necks.”’ 

A Newburyport man was the victim of a sin- 
gular incident the other night. While passing 
along the street a boy exploded a common 
cracker just behind him, while at the same in- 
stant a rotten banana, thrown from a neigh- 
boring fruit store, struck him on the back of 
the head. “I’m shot! I’m shot!’ and taking 
a handful of the decayed fruit from his head, 
he exhibited it to a horror-stricken bystander 
as a specimen of his brains. 

Mr. B., a well-known metropolitan printer, 
mentions that on one occasion an old woman 
from the country came into the printing-office 
with an old large print Bible in her hand. “I 
want,” said she, ‘tat you should print it 


over again. It’s getting a little blurred sort 
of, and my eyes is not what they was. How 
much do you ax?” ‘Half-a-crown.” ‘Can 


you have it done in half an hour? wish you 
would—want to be gettin’ home; I live a good 
way out of town.’’ When the old lady went 
out, he sent ro nd to the office of the Bible 
Society and purchased a copy for half-a-crown. 
**Lor’s sakes a massy!’’ exclaimed the old 
lady, when she came to look at it, “how good 
you've fixed it, and how quick you’ve done it! 
i never sees nothin’ so curious as you printers 
is!*? 
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Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind orBleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 





POND'S 
EXTRACT 





The Peoples’ | '!4s. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for, "les. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 


External Use. | Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
a and everybody whe has ever 
wu t. 

Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n >t found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CoO., 


New York and Lond 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTA,. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle; 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the we 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
»ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
29—26t 





1$5 to $20 wre wakine wares, LAL 


sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 


Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 


the time. Dor t look for work or businessel sewhere, 
| until you have ‘earned what we offer. G. STINSON 
| & Co., Portlan¢ , Me. 2—ly 


pete ers - 
‘**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee,” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. © 








TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS, 
INTERNATION 


STEAMSHIr CO.’S LINE O 

STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island, ete., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CITY « F PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WitDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. An- 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis. Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summer-ide and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. For circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


W. Il. KILBY, Agent, 


End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 


ATTENTION 
I$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


0 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


- BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST .; 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed, 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
































These goods may be found at retail 
AT 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


MESSRS, 0. F. JOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston: 


MRS, H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. 0, 


J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Oincinnati, Ohio 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, = 
34—t. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth 4Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tre olinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec= 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 dad Ay New York City 
~ly Jan, 
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Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
x No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK, 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


BOSTON “DRESS REFORM COMMIT- 
TEE” ROOMS ! ! 


4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladiew and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee’ Ware 
ranted. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with stamp, H. L. LANG, 
38—12t 


SUI_GENERIS. 
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CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <i; ONAPPROACHED 


ity and 11 by any others. Awarded 


THREE IGHEST MEDALS 


«> DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
pro 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in America as well ae 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
§ Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
T hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


NEW STYLE with most important =e 
ments ever made, ew 
4 © an ombin 





ation Stops. Superb 
agere and other Cases cf new designs, 
i 


t 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <=: 
quisite combination of these instruments. ee 
P A Orgars sold : 
EASY | or YME NT, rent pays pe fy mo v 
ATALOGUES sis. en "Siuirem Mason 


AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St BOs- 


TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or & 8 
Adams 8t,, CHICAGO. 


EALTH LIFT: 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, ' 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Call and investigate; or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 34th St., New “ork, 
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PURE ELECTIONS AND HOUSEHOLD SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Hon. James R. Doolittle, formerly U. S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, delivered an address 
at the Winnebago County Agricultural Fair, 
Rockford, IIl., last week. in place of Jefferson 
Davis, of which we publish the concluding 
portion on household suffrage and pure elec- 
tions. After dis ussing the transportation 
question, and saying a word of the nature of 
our government, he said: 

HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE 

But, gentlemen, there is another great re- 
form in suffrage, which, as I think, all thought- 
ful men should favor. : 

When fully considered in all its bearings it 
will, I believe, command the assent of the 

reat majority of all political parties. It will 

o more than any other one thing to bring good 
government to our large cities, by placing it 
upon the true basis of human suciety. We 
have adopted in all the States universal man- 
hood suffrage. The reform suggested accepts 
that, and does not propose to change it. It, 
however, recognizes the most essential element 
of modern Christian civilization—the family— 
its rights, its duties and its powers. It propos- 
es to give to householders and heads of fami- 
lies who, for such time as shall be fixed by 
law—say one or two years—have lived with 
and supported their families in the district 
where they vote, two votes—one to represent 
their manhood in common with all other men, 
and one to represent the household, including 
women and children. ‘The term householder 
or head of family, in the great majority of 
eases will, of course, mean married men; but 
not in all cases. As, for instance, a man may 
be the head of a family and a householder, 
whose widowed mother or sister keeps house. 
The reasons why a head of family should have 
a double vote when men without families have 
but one may be stated briefly as follows: 1. 
Because the man without family represents 
but one human being, while the head ofa 
family represents always two, and generally 
more. 2. Because a man without family has 
not more than one-half as much at stake in 
- government as the head of a family. 3. 

ecause, other things equal, the man without 
family is only half as well educated in all that 
concerns the good of society as the head of a 
family, living with them and supporting them 
by his own exertions. 4. Because the man 
without family has had little if any experience 
in governing in human society; whereas the 
head of afamily, by the laws of God and of 
man, is trained to govern. Inthe family the 
man is king and the woman is queen. It isa 
little nation by itself. Within its government 
all human beings are reared, trained and gov- 
erned for twenty-one years—half and more 
than half of the average years of human 
life—those years during which character is 
lormed and children are moulded into men and 
women. Istherea single man without family 
who hears me who does not feel the truth of 
all this? Is there one who will not frankly 
say so? Some persons favor nie pe 4 qualifi- 
cations, especially in cities. But that will be 
found neither practical nor possible; nor does 
it agree with our theory ‘‘that government de- 
rives its just powers [not from property but] 
from the consent of the governed;’’ whereas 
the reform proposed agrees with that theory. 
The man without family, by his vote, gives 
the consent of one only—his own consent; 
whereas the head of a family consents not only 
for himself but for the household which he 
yoverns. Therefore, unless the head of the 
amily have a greater voice than the man with- 
out family, the consent of the household—the 
consent of all the women and children of the 
country—goes for nothing at all in making up 
the consent of the governed. But the question 
arises, what effect would this reform have in 
great cities? Take Chicago again, for exam- 
ple. Suppose the provisions I have mentioned 
were adopted (or some better ones) to prevent 
fraud at the elections? how would this double 
vote by the heads of families operate in that 
great city? Canany man doubt it would tend 
to place control over the elections in the hands 
of those most deeply interested in the good 
government of the city? Any head of a fami- 
ly—I care not how humble he may be —desires 
such a police and such a government that 
his wife and children may, at any time, by day 
or by night, walk the streets with safety. 

Itis with him a constant, ever-present anx- 
iety and duty to do all he can to have it so; 
while the man without family thinks and 
cares little for a police so long as he takes 
care of himself and has no one else to care 
for. Ithas been doubted by some whether, 
in a republic perfectly organized, any but 
heads of families should vote at all. They 
urge that, in the beginning, and in the very 
nature of things, the family is the political 
unit of human society. Within the family 
government is not political, it is purely do- 
mestic. The home is a castle, within which 
human laws do not enter. Within that, the 
laws of God, as stamped upon the very con- 
stitution of man, govern. Man and Woman 
together make up man. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other—neither without the other 
complete. Man and Woman, in the holy re- 
lation of marriage, are both required to make 
up the full idea of Man—male and female, 
as God created them. From that relation and 
in that relation the coming generations are 
reared. Therefore it is that in the family, 
the home, under the roof which shelters the 
hours of sleep and of infancy, 1s found the 
true basis of human society. Into that little 
kingdom noone can enter except by permis- 
sion; and if any enter, so long as they re- 
main under that roof, however humble, they 
are subject, by the laws of God and man, to 
the head of the family. Heads of families, 
therefore, have natural rights, which, in the 
organization of government, should be re- 
spected and defended. In some of the New 
England Colonies, where, under township 
governments, our republican system grew, it 
was provided, when fifty families formed a 
settlement in some new town, they could be 
organized. Fifty heads of families, assem- 
bled in town meeting, constituted a little re- 
public with certain political powers. One 
hundred heads of families had still greater 

owers. But in these republics, growing up 

rom nature, none but the heads of families 
had any voice in political affairs. England, 
in the great reform of 1868 in extending suf- 
frage, stopped with householders, thus recog- 
nizing the household as the true basis of po- 

litical society. Some may say the reform I 
propose would induce men to marry to be- 

come the heads of families. That is true; 


and, because true, it is one of the strongest 
reasons in its favor. That such regulations 
as I have named in the early colonies tended 
to early and happy marriages there is no 
doubt; forin those days almost all young 
men ‘and women were married before they 
were twenty-five. They became the heads of 
families; their happy homes were blessed and 
the country was blessed wit!: what is worth 
more than gold and diamoncs, more than 
houses and lands—many, many noble chil- 
dren, with strong minds and brave hearts in 
strong bodies, to become the men and the wo- 
men who have made our country what it is— 
the light and glory of the world. Ladies and 
gentlemen, if the reform proposed does tend to 
build up families, and hold out a most pow- 
erful incentive to induce early marriage, that 
certainly is no reason against it. A republic 
does not consist of houses and furniture, por- 
ticos and public places; but of men and wo- 
men in happy and independent homes. Let 
me call to mind that the ancient republics in 
their better days favored early marriage— 
giving it honor and power. ‘They went so far 
as to punish celibacy. In the Roman Repub- 
lic, husbands and fathers had extensive priv- 
ileges, ‘‘and married men who had the most 
children,” says Montesquieu, “were always 
preferred, whether in the pursuit or in the 
exercise of honors.” ‘The consul who had the 
most children was the first to receive the 
badge of office, and had his choice of the 
armies and of the provinces of the republic. 
The senator who had most children had his 
name written first upon the catalogue of sen- 
ators, and was the first in giving his opinion 
in the Senate of Rome, that greatest body of 
statesmen the world has ever seen. If a citi- 
zen of Rome had three children, he was ex- 
empted from all petty and troublesome officers. 
A married man could stand sooner for office, 
and every child gave a dispensation for an- 
other year. The object of all these laws was 
to induce men to marry; to marry young, 
and marry not to be heirs, but to have them. 
To this extent of giving a double voice to the 
heads of families, let us follow the examples 
of the great republics in their better days. 
Let us build up, strengthen and honor the 
homes of our people. Let us give to the heads 
of households the power, dignity and honor 
which of right, by the laws of God and man, 
belong to them. This measure appeals for 
support to all heads of families; to all wives 
who preside in their happy homes; to all 
mothers who have discharged the highest, 
noblest and most sacred of earthly duties, in 
bearing and rearing up children to be men 
and women, fit for the duties of earth, and 
when they are over, fit for the society of the 
blest in the eternal mansions, and to all young 
men and young women who desire to build up 
happy homes for themselves. The support of 
all these must and will be earnest, intense and 
nearly unanimous; while men yet without 
familics, who cherish the memories of the 
homes of their childhood, and know the bless- 
ings of home government, will generally unite 
in favor of this great reform. 


A LYING BALTOT-BOX. 

I pass directly to that other question, stated 
in the beginning as a topic for our considera- 
tion today, viz.; How shall we save the re- 
public from the dangers and frauds of elec- 
tions as now conducted, especially in the 
large cities? Fraudulent voting, fraudulent 
counting and fraudulent stuffing of ballot-box- 
es in large cities, from New Orleans to Chi- 
cago, have come to be practiced as one of the 
fine arts of legerdemain. How shall it be ar- 
rested? There must be a remedy for this 
growing evil, or republican institutions will 
prove to bea cheat andasham. The essence 
of republicanism is that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that rulers are chosen by the peo- 
ple. That choice is expressed through the 
ballot-box. If a thousand votes, honestly 
given by a thousand freemen, are nullified 
and beaten by a thousand false votes, the bal- 
lot-box is made to speak, not the truth, but a 
lie. Itno longer speaks the will of the peo- 
ple, but the will of the few who usurp office 
by fraud. It ceases to be republican. It be- 
comes an aristocracy of the meanest kind; 
an aristocracy of swindlers, of cheats, of liars, 
of traitors to republicanideas. Of two things, 
one is certain. Either these frauds at the 
ballot-Lox must come to an end, or the repub- 
lic will perish. If these frauds are success- 
ful in large cities they will spread into all the 
larger towns. Is there no remedy? I an- 
swer: Yes, there is; there must be a remedy. 

Take a large city—Chicago, for example. 
Let the city be divided into precincts so small 
that all the voters, not exceeding say 750 in 
a precinct, can meet in one hall on election 
day. If there is no hall large enough to be 
obtained, put up a temporary shelter of 
boards, or pitch a tent. In addition to other 
provisions of law, make election days legal 
holidays, and require every voter without 
valid excuse, to attend the elections and do 
his duty as a citizen, and thus aid in guard- 
ing the purity and sanctity of the ballot-box. 
I hold in my hand copies of the records of 
town meetings in Massachusetts: of Woburn 
in 1648, and of Reading in 1657. They im- 
posed a fine on every voter who did not at- 
tend the town meeting by nine o’clock in the 
morning, or who absented himself without 
leave until they adjourned. Do you think 
there was any false voting or false counting 
then? They made it their business to attend 
in person, and to discharge their whole duty. 
Why cannot we do ours? Are liberty and 
country less dear to us? Let the laws pro- 
vide that the voters may themselves, at one 
election, choose three of the judges and 
clerks to receive the votes at the next; no 
voter being allowed to vote for more than one, 
so that the minority may select at least one 
of the clerks and one of the judges of elec- 
tions in every precinct. Let it be provided 
also that the judges of elections shall be 
upon a raised platform, that the ballot-boxes 
and the judges shall be in full view of all the 
voters of the precinct during the clections. 
In all cities of more than thirty thousand 
people, to guard against repeating, false 
counting, and stuffing of false votes in ballot- 
boxes, let the law provide that the name and 
place of residence of each voter shall be 
written upon his ballot and publicly read in 
the assembly before being put into the box. 

And, if challenged, require his identity and 
place of residence to be proved by the affida- 
vits of at least two electors then present, who, 
it either judge demands it, shall, on oath, be 
further examined as to his identity and place 
of residence in presence of all the electors. 





This provision would require a change in the 
constitutions of many of the States. These 


| provisions once adopted, in addition to the 
| present legal requirements, would secure the 
| ballot-box against fraud in yoting and fraud 
in counting. The judges of election, aided 
by the police and by the presence of the citi- 
| zens, could preserve perfect order, and make 
the elections as quiet in the city as in a coun- 
try town. It may be said that this last pro- 
vision impairs the secrecy of the ballot-box 
in large towns. That is true to some extent. 
But the necessity of preserving the ballot-box 
against fraud in large cities overbalances all 
suppposed advantages of the secret ballot. The 
argument for secrecy is this; that the laboring 
man may be intimidated by the capitalist if 
the latter knows how he votes. But the day 
for that reasoning is past in all large towns. 
The laborer no longer fears the capitalist. 
The greatest writer upon government we 
know, Baron Montesquieu, as well as Cicero 
who spoke from actual observation, says that 
the laws which rendered the suffrages secret 
in Rome, towards the close of the republic, 
were the cause of its decline. I quote their 
very words: **By rendering the suffrages se- 
cret in the Roman Republic, all was lost.” 
And why? Secrecy became the cover for 
fraud, bribery and false counting in that 
great city. Gibbon, also, the great historian 
and philosopher, dates the decline of the Ro- 
man Republic from the introduction of secret 
voting. Besides, the open ballot, mage, | 
given, shows courage, manhood, freedom. It 
tends to make men worthy to be free. 








OFFICERS OF THE N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB. 


We are often asked by correspondents for 
a list of the officers of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club. For their information we give 
the names as follows: 


PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
TREASURER, 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall. 
RECORDING SECRETARY, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Mrs, Isaac Ames. Mrs. Edna D. Cheney. 
Mrs. J. Freeman Clarke. Mrs. F. E. Cooke. 
Mrs. Ralph W. Emerson. Miss Lucy Goddard. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Mrs. Anna Cabot Lodge. 
Miss Abby W. May. Miss Elizabeth P.Peabody. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman. Mrs.Caroline M.Severance 
Mrs. Geo. 8S. Tolman. Mrs. J. W. Wolcott. 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. 
DIRECTORS. 
Mrs. J. K. Bradford. Mrs. 5. E. B. Channing. 
Miss Lucy Bingham. Mrs. Geo. E. Foster. 
Mrs. E W. Holines. Mrs. Phebe Kendall. 
Mrs. Dio Lewis. Mrs. Geo, Minot. 
Mrs. Nina Moore. Mrs. Emily F. Newhall. 
Miss Abby Osborn. Mrs. Chas. Porter. 
Miss Caroline Richards. Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. Miss A. Wentworth. 
Miss M. Wilson. 
COMMITTEE ON ART AND LITERATURE. 
Chm., Miss Lucy Goddard. Miss H_ L. Brown. 
Mrs, E, D. Cheney. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Chas, Lowe. Miss E. P. Peabody. 
Mrs. Chas. Porter. Miss Sarah E, Starr. 
Sec., Mrs. Kate G. Wells. 
COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. 
Chm., Mrs. I. W. Wolcott. Mrs. H. M. Pitman. 
Mrs. G. 8. Tolman. Miss Lucy Bingham 
Miss Mary Osborn. Miss Susan Talbot. 
COMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Chm.,Mrs.Julia W.Howe. Sec., Mrs. Chas. Lowe. 
Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos. Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 
Miss E. P. Peabody. Miss Sarah Clarke. 
Mrs. Kate N. Dogyett. Miss ¥. Macdaniel. 
Mrs. Caroline M, Severance. 
COMMITTEE ON WORK. 
Chm., Miss Abby W. May. Sec., Miss C, Richards. 
Mrs. 5. E. B. Channing. Mrs. J. KE. Lodge, 
Miss L. M. Peabody. Miss H. W. Tookham. 
Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Chm., Mrs. E. D. Cheney. Sec., Miss L. M. Peabody. 
Miss L. 8. Hotchkiss. Mrs. k. F, Newhall. 
COMMITTEE ON DISCUSSIONS, 
Mrs. F. E. Cooke. Mrs, Joshua Kendall. 
Mrs. K.G. Wells. 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
Mrs. Geo. Foster. Mrs. k. W. Holmes. 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson. Mrs. 8S. Vogi. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epitors Journat. — Suffrage news from 
our small town of Le Claire, may appear in- 
significant, compared with the refreshing out- 
look from more important places; but as 
‘many a little makes a mickle,” perhaps our 
little effort may serve to help weight the grand 
balance for Woman. 
We could not say the cause was dead, for 
it never had life here. There are a few Suf- 
frage women in our town, but no one really 
knew who they were, whether they constitut- 
ed a temperance society, a prayer meeting, or 
a Woman’s Political Club. 
Now we all know. 
We have had a missionary! A genuine 
Woman Suffragist, who carries the interests 
of the cause with her, wherever she goes— 
Mrs. R. G. Orwig, of Des Moines, for the 
past year the efficient Corresponding Secreta- 
ry of our State Society. This lady has re- 
cently been visiting in our village, and, by her 
numerous graces of mind and manner, per- 
suaded many of our citizens to retract their 
heretical opinions on the Suffrage question. 
The whole subject is now ina state of such 
lively agitation, that our women are all de- 
ciding for or against, and the Suffrage Club 
will profit inincreased membership. If every 
Suffragist would, while traveling or visiting, 
endeavor to enlighten those with whom she 
becomes associated, how the cause would gain! 
A great many women are good Suffragists, 
and don’t know it, simply from ignorance of 
the true meaning of Equal Rights; and as the 
question is now before the Iowa public, it is 
particularly important that we understand it 
fully. Let your light shine! Lita C, 

Le Claire, Iowa. 

IMPORTANT LETTERS. 

Letters from eminent citizens of lowa were 
received at the recent Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention in that State. The Governor of the 
State wrote as follows: 


State or lowa, Executive DepartTMENT, 
Des Moines, Iowa. f 
Mrs. Orwig, Cor. Sec.,1.W.S.S: 

Dear Mapam:—I have your letter inviting 
me to be present at your Annual Meeting to 
be held at Oskaloosa, on the 24th and 25th of 
this month. Thanking you and the Associa- 
tion for the consideration implied in this invi- 
tation, I have to express my regrets that. busi 
, ness of an official character will prevent me 





from coming. And in this connection I will 
express the hope that your proceedings may 
be characterized by such wisdom, moderation 
and sincerity as to advance the cause to which 
your efforts are given. I have never been 
able to discover any argument to sustain my 
own right to vote, that does not equally apply 
to Woman. 

Whether my right to vote is founded upon 
the interest I have, in common with my fel- 
lows, in the preservation of the free institu- 
tions of my country; or upon the protection 
of my personal interests asa citizen; or upon 
my right to a voice in the creation of laws to 
which I am held amenable; or upon my right 
to influence by a vote the direction given to 
revenues which I am taxed to help supply; or 
upon any other right, personal, political, or 
moral, I have never been able to see why 
the reasons which make the vote valuable to 
me do not apply with equal force to Woman. 
You, doubtless, think your efforts are compar- 
atively fruitless; but [ need not tell you that 
while your agitation has failed, so far, to bring 
you the ballot, it has ameliorated the condi- 
tion of Woman in very many particulars. 
Her property rights are better protected; her 
sphere of activity has been enlarged, and her 
influence for good is more widely recognized. 
So I wish you well. Yours truly, 

C. C. CARPENTER. 

A letter from the President of Simpson 
Centennary College was as follows: 

Mrs. M.C. Callanan: 

Dear Mapam:—From a card addressed to 
me I see that your Annual Meeting is to be 
held on the 24th and 25th at Oskaloosa. I re- 
gret that an unusual pressure of work renders 
it impossible for me to be with you, and take 
this opportunity to assure you that my heart 
is in fullest sympathy with your Association 
and every other organization laboring to secure 
equal political rights to all, irrespective of 
sex, color or creed. Wishing you a harmoni- 
ous and profitable meeting, I am 

Very respectfully, 
A Burns. 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 


Ihe position and progress of women at the 
Swiss Universities are well set forth by a 
writer in the Fortnightly Review. Before the 
edict of the Czar, refusing civil employment 
to women who studied at Zurich, the number 
of women students there rose to 114, of whom 
100 were Russians. The great preponder- 
ance of this nationality is explained by the 
fact that girls are admitted to the Russian 
gymnasia on the same terms as boys, so that 
in no other country have the former so good 
an opportunity to fit for the University. 
There is also a great stimulus to Russian wo- 
men to enter the medical profession, as doctors 
are scarce throughout the country districts, 
and the absence of competent mid-wives so 
general as greatly to reduce the natural in- 
crease of population. The government com- 
missions all the doctors, and hence those pu- 
pils at Zurich were shut out from the opening. 

Most of them were women of only moderate 
means, relatives of Russian emigrants living at 
Zurich, and the socialistic and other scandals 
which so disturbed the Czar were very insig- 
nificant and confined to a few persons. Those 
pupils who intended to seek their support as 
governesses, or without the sanction of the 
government, remained to the number of a doz- 
en. About 20 went to the University of Berne, 
to which the imperial edict did not extend, 
and where they were welcomed, only the stu- 
dents at first remonstrating against their ad- 
mission. At the last winter term there were 
33 at Zurich, of whom 19 were studying med- 
icine; 13 were from Russia, one from Servia, 
now so prominent in European affairs, and 
four from this country. There were 32 at 
Berne, of whom 24 were Russians. The gen- 
eral absence of Swiss women is accounted for 
by the anomalous lack of preparatory educa- 
tion for women in Switzerland. 

The attitude of these universities has pro- 
duced general discussion of ‘‘Frauenfragen” 
on the continent. Women questions have 
occupied many a pamphlet. The success of 
the pupils in their studies, their strict atten- 
tion to business, and the complete disappear- 
ance of the difficulty of teaching the youth of 
both sexes together, even in medical science, 
have thrown the argument all on one side. 
One of the most striking of these utterances 
is the rectoral address of Prof. von Scheel, of 
the Universi:y of Berne, on the necessity of 
op.:ing to women all the fresh spheres of 
aci possitic., There are a miilion anda 
hali o. unmarried women in Prussia, in Baden 
80 per cent. must earn their bread, in England 
two out of five are unmarried. Prof. von 
Scheel attributes the abstinence from mar- 
riage to the fact that a woman is less able than 
formerly to help her husband, on account of 
the extent to which corporate manufacture 
has superseded domestic industry. Hence, to 
exclude women from any profession for which 
they prove themselves qualified, is to inflict 
serious injury upon society. ‘Their sex,” 
says this wise professor, ‘“‘should not consti- 
tute anelement in the calculation. By a strict 
adherence to this principle, the state has twice 
as many chances of being efficiently served.” 

The word comes from Wyoming that Wo- 
man Suffrage ‘makes no difference.”’ Inany 
considerably-settled State, if it is an advan- 
tage to have citizens at all, it is desirable to 
have as many as possible,—in other words, to 
multiply ‘‘the chances of the State for being 
efficiently ‘served.’’’ It.is a satisfaction to 
know that there is no discernible resultant 
evil; it is a mere matter of arithmetical addi- 
tion that there must be a resultant good.— 





Springfield Republican. 








WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE UNION IN MAINE. 


A meeting was held at Old Orchard Beach, 
on the 18th inst., for the purpose of forming 
a Woman’s Temperance Union, auxiliary to 
the Woman’s National Christian Temper. 
ance Union for the State of Maine. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs, 
Wittenmeyer of Philadelphia, who explained 
the workings of the National Temperance 
Union, of which she is President. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens was chusen Chair. 
man, and Mrs. Jane E. Quinby, Secretary of 
the meeting. A permanent organization was 
then formed, consisting of the following off. 
cers, viz.: 

President—Mrs.C. F. Allen, Orono. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Henry Prentiss, Ban. 
gor; Mrs. Francis Meeds, Biddeford; Mrs. Asa 
Dalton, Portland; Mrs. Gov. Dingley, Lewis. 
ton; Miss Augusta Leonard, Monmouth. 

Corresponding Sec’y— Miss Marianna Gaines, 
Saco. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Geo. E. Taylor, 
Portland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Deering. 

The following persons were chosen dele- 
gates to attend the National Temperance Con- 
vention, to be holden at Cincinnati, Nov. 17th, 
18th and 19th, 1875: 

Miss E. C. Scales, Portland; Mrs. Dr, 
Brickett, Augusta; Mrs. Henry Prentiss, Ban- 
gor; Mrs. Gov. Dingley, Lewiston. 

A Constitution was presented by a Commit- 
tee chosen for the purpose, which was ac. 
cepted and adopted. Resolutions were then 
unanimously adopted to organize a Woman's 
Temperance Union in every town and village, 
to educate the youth in the principles of total 
abstinence and prohibition, to co-operate with 
the Reform Clubs of the State, and to urge 
upon the men of Maine the duty of using the 
elective franchise as a sacred trust. 

But, with singular short-sightedness, the 
women did not demand the recognition by 
men of their own right to vote, ‘tas a power 
for the right use of which they are responsi- 
ble to God.” And, until they do this, they 
can never conquer, because they are fighting 
the battle without the necessary weapons. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
iets 
An American Woman, occustomed to work, 
desires a situation as housekeeper. She refers to 
Mrs. Stone at this office. 40 — 











The new and invaluable pamphlet of WM. I. Bow 
DITCH, on “Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” 
is for sale at this office. Price 10 cents. 

Also the new tract of Hon. SAMUEL. E. SEWALL, 
on “The Laws of Massachusetts as they Affect Wo- 
men,” is for sale at this office, at $1.00 a hundred. 

We will send one pamphlet of Mr. Bowditch and 
five tracts of Mr. Sewall to one add-ess, postpaid, for 
15 cents. 40 


Wanted.—Two ladies, or man and wife, te oc- 
cupy part of my sunny, cosy house. Will board with 
such if desired. Rent of no consideration—company 
in the house the desired object. 30 minutes from 
Boston. Address W., WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office. 


Unien Literary Bureau. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—AIl kinds of MSs. 
matter revised, corrected or written to order. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.—Books, Music, etc., care- 
fully selected and purchased to order at regular rates. 

INQUIRY DEPARTMENT.—Answers questions, 
and when generally understood will prove useful to 
thousands, especially those far from cities. 

For particulars address, UNION LITERARY BU- 
REAU, CINCINNATI, O. 40— 





If you would see exemplified, 
The ancient Golden Rule, 











Unwind, without delay, I pray, 
paration. Send 2% 
dress DR. ALBERT 
AT HOME H. BROWN, New 
* Haven, Conn. 39-4 
A few doors from Tremont Street. 


EvREKA’S silken spool. 
Positively and radi- 
cally cured without 
use of the knife or 
loss of blood by @ 
cents for postage on 
go yee and sample 

SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
i?” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with proses- 


purely vegetable pre- 
CAN BE CURED 
0x of art Ad- 
Utiice--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
sional skill and lon, 


g experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Disenses. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EVROPKAN PLAN, 

17 fsrattle Street, Boston 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Be Neatly furnished rooms to let by the say ++ wees 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure .u i.iorming 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din'ng Saloou on Brattle Street, and wil! now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clea’ 

we rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 25 
DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making eon- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for tyait PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition),-@otigining lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 





An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromificid Street, Beston. 
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